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HIS LITTLE PRINCESS. 


BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 





UI CB to the tall iron gateway through which he had 
entered a few moments before, Jack gazed 
( a, curiously about. 

Stately trees shaded the well-kept path, 
a lawn, smooth as velvet, stretched away on 
either side, and plants of every variety and 
3 color embowered the piazza, filling the air with 
their fragrance. But amidst the green was one 
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spot of bright color that was yot a plant. 
Sitting on a low garden-seat, was the prettiest 
little girl that Jack’s mischievous brown eyes 
?had ever beheld—a real fairy princess. Her 
; dress was a dainty rose-colored cambric, the 
> half-sleeves revealing her round white arms. 
} A big garden-hat was pushed back on her head 
‘and her little slippered feet were crossed. On 
; her lap lay some freshly-gathered flowers which 
?she had selected from the basket at her side, 
* while in one hand she held a large orange, 
‘which she was thoughtfully regarding. Near 
LOWLY down the broad richly -carpeted ; her feet crouched her pet dog. 
stairs walked little Jack Corbyn, hat in{ But the most wonderful thing about her, to 
hand, carefully picking his way as if an { Jack, was her hair—a mass of spun gold falling 
inadvertent or hasty step might injure ’ in shining waves over her shoulders. 
the elegant surroundings—which, to his unac-;} The dog noticed the intruder first, and 
customed eyes, appeared palatial. ‘ solemnly blinked his eyes in greeting, whereat 

His glance wandered from the finely-carved } our small boy smiled; for he was fond of 
balustrade to the great stand of ferns. then fell > animals, being devotedly attached to a poor 
on the thick crimson carpet into which his feet > lean cur, very different from this petted little 
seemed to sink. beast. 

“I wish our floors were soft, like these,” he; Then Doggie’s young mistress perceived the 
murmured, the mingled beauty and luxuriousness { stranger; and, seeing the triendly glances ex- 
appealing to his unfed senses. $ changed between him and her favorite, she also 

A servant, standing in the lower hall, swung } smiled a gracious recognition, such as sovereigns 
back the massive door, and the shabbily-clad sometimes bestow on a fortunate subject. 
urchin passed out into the beautiful grounds; After studying Jack a moment, Tippet slowly 
that surrounded the imposing house. Then. ; wagged his tail and trotted toward him. This 
and not till then, did Jack replace his battered : decided Dora. , 
hat on his head, drawing a sigh as he did it § «Come here, little boy,’ she called, con- 
of mingled regret and relief. He was once descendingly, but in a voice deliciously musical 
more in his native element—the open air. ’ even to her listener’s untrained ear. 

Passing down the broad graveled walk leading > Jack obeyed—shyly, hesitatingly, his eyes 
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HIS LITTLE PRINCESS. 
toward the little cottage shared with his mother 
and a younger sister, close by the sea. This was 
the part of the village inhabited by the fisher- 
folk. Up on the hill, were handsome country- 
seats like the Maylands’, where he had just 
been on an errand for his mother, who did plain 
sewing for a livelihood. 

His father, captain of a large vessel, had died 

suddenly, leaving his wife almost nothing; and 

’she had come down by the sea to live, because 

; the physicians had recommended salt air for 

phe, and this was the only way in which she 

scould get it. Here they had made their home 
3since the children were so young that Jack 

: almost forgot he had ever known better things. 

Mrs. Corbyn’s face lighted up with such 
pleasure when her son handed her the flowers 
and fruit, that the dazzling impression made 
by the golden-haired fairy on his mind was 
deepened into a sense of everlastingly grateft! 
remembrance. 

A week or two later, Jack and his sister 
Marian, accompanied by a neighbor’s child of 
whom she was fond, went down to the waterside, 
as usual, to play. 

Around a bend in the shore, beyond the fisher- 
men’s cottages, an old boat was stranded on the 
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sand, and this was their favorite spot on the long 
summer days. ; 
Clad in their everyday garments, and guiltless, 
like most of the village urchins, of shoes or 
still fastened on the wealth of hair which almost } stockings, the two children had a fine time 
dazzled his sight. wading in the water and playing in the old boat. 


‘*Would you like to have an orange?” con- 3 Growing tired at last, Marian settled herself 
tinued Dora, politely offering him the golden $ for a little rest. Holding with quaint motherli- 
fruit. ; ness the baby in her arms, she took a comfortable 
Still hesitating, the rough brown hand took ; seat in the boat and idly watched the far-off 
the gift from the soft white one. ; sails, singing softly to the child in her lap. 
«‘Thank’ee,” Jack said, remembering his ; Following her example, Jack threw himself 
manners sufficiently to remove his hat. ’ down for awhile, his head on the sand, his feet 
“Perhaps you would like some flowers, too?” ; in the water; but his restless spirit would not 
questioned the little princess, noting the wistful ; allow him to be quiet very long. He soon 
glance toward the pretty bouquet in her lap. $ jumped up and looked about for some new 
«Thank’ee,” and his face brightened per- ; occupation. 
ceptibly. Suddenly, he gave an exclamation. 
Immediately, the little lady rose and picked ; ‘‘ There’s the little girl with the pretty hair!” 
with prodigal hand a large bunch of the gayest ; he cried. 
blossoms in the garden. ; ‘‘Where?”’ asked his sister, looking around. 
Again the same reply from the grateful little Jack pointed out toward the sea. 
fellow—who, seeing a servant approach, beat Sure enough, a little to the right of them and 
a rather hasty retreat toward the gate. considerably farther out in the water, a small 
“Good-bye,” called the little Lady Bountiful, ; figure, over whose shoulders floated’ waves of 
returning to her shady resting-place, while} gold that fairly sparkled in the sunlight, was 
Doggie again nestled himself at her feet. There } wading. , 
she sat, flowers in hand, vaguely meditating No one else was in sight, for this strip of open 
as the boyish figure disappeared in the distance. ; beach lay between the village and the fine coun- 
Down the white dusty road, Jack trudged ‘try places farther up. It was little frequented, 
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either by the villagers or the summer sojourners, 
who usually ‘patronized’ the shore nearer 
them. 

Little Miss Dora, spoiled, as is apt to be the 
case with an only child, had escaped the surveil- 


Q 


So she runs back to the house, tries to fasten 
up her long hair under a discarded hat, puts on 
the oldest frock and apron she can find, and 
returns to the spot unperceived. 

Quite happy, she plunges into the water and 


lance of nurse and governess, and wandered in } paddles calmly about, unconscious of the chil- 
this direction with a vague hope of seeing her } dren just above. Forgetting everything but the 


new acquaintance again. 
some curiosity and interest in her. 


shoes and stockings, and wade. 


Jack’s attention wandered to something else, and 
he forgot all about Dora until Marian happened 
to remark: ‘‘We’re high and dry, baby, if the 
tide is coming in.”’ 

Glancing down, Jack saw that he was ankle- 
deep in water, although he was close to the 


shore. Instantly, he looked out to see Dora 
struggling toward the beach, the waves rising 
almost up to her waist. 

“Don’t s’pose she knows how t’swim,” was 
his first reflection. ‘‘Guess I’d better go and 
see about her,” 

Jack, of course, could swim like a fish; and, 
a minute later, he was by the side of the fright- 


He had awakened } sense of unaccustomed enjoyment, Dora went 


; farther and farther out, oblivious of the fact that 
Down by the sea, alone, a happy thought } her pretty skirts were becoming rapidly soaked 
comes to our young lady. She will take off her } around the bottom. This was fine fun, indeed ! 
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Meanwhile, after watching her a moment, 


Close beside him was his faithful cur, Bones, as 
he was called. 

Poor Dora was gasping for breath, unable to 
scream; but Jack caught the little hand, and 
Bones instinctively grasped the pink skirt tight 
in his teeth. Between them, they dragged her 
along as they swam toward a safe place. The 
tide was rising so fast that it was as much 
as they could do to make any headway with 
their half-unconscious burden, but their united 
strength promised to prevail. 

Seeing what Jack was doing, Marian dropped 
the baby and ran fearlessly out to meet them. 
She could swim almost as well as Jack, though 


ened child, now floating rapidly out to sea. } she was not so strong; but she came nearer and 
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Mr. Mayland would gladly 
have made the sum a thousand, 
but this Mrs. Corbyn positively 
declined, saying : 

‘*When he is able, my bey 
will return the money, though 
he never can the kindness, and 
1 could not have him undertake 
more than that.” 

The grateful father willingly 
complied with the widow’s de- 
sire, and, repeating his offers 
of service, left her. Dora came 
down, in her own small person, 
to thank her preserver, fasci- 
nating Marian even more than 
she had Jack. 

In a short time, the May- 
lands returned to their city 
home, and, soon afterward; 
sold their country-seat in order 
to purchase a finer one at New- 
port. 

So the two lives that had 
touched each other drifted far 
apart, and the changing years 
brought to rescued and rescuer 
a widely different lot. 

At twenty, Dora Mayland 
was but little altered from the 
beautiful child who had dazzled 
Jack Corbyn’s boyish eyes. 
nearer them as they swam in, and at last seized Taller and more graceful, her wonderful hair, 
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Dora’s other hand and thus reinforced the ex- $ scarcely a shade darker, was coiled on top of her 
hausted pair. Amongst them, they succeeded at § head instead of falling in a shining mass over 
last in landing Dora safe, just as Miss Grove, the } her shoulders ; but her will, imperious as ever, 
governess, and Janet, the nurse, arrived on the } still ruled supreme over all who knew her. 
scene, guided thither by Dora’s little slippers and One evening, at dinner, Mr. Mayland handed 
stockings lying in a heap on the sands near by. } his daughter a letter, saying: 

Thoughtful Marian at once suggested that they ‘‘Here is something that will interest you, 
were nearer to the village than to the Maylands’, } perhaps, Dora. It is from young Corbyn, who 
so they carried their slight burden to the cottage, ; has just returned the money I loaned him twelve 
where she soon, under Mrs. Corbyn’s prompt; years ago. By dint of hard work, he has fought 
ministrations, revived. his way through college and studied medicine. 

Janet, in the meantime, had gone for the car- } He is practicing now in a small town in IIlinois, 
riage, and Mr. Mayland came for his daughter, } and is succeeding very well. His mother is 
leaving her rescuers with many assurances of } dead and his sister teaches school. He writes 
gratitude. ;@ very manly straightforward letter. I wish 

The next day, he called on the widow and 3 that he had let me do more for him.”’ 
very delicately offered some recognition of her; The somewhat languid air of the spoiled beauty 
son’s bravery. ; changed at once into animation, as she eagerly 

“There is one thing you can do,” said Mrs. } read the well-written lines. She had never for- 
Corbyn, gently: ‘If you will deposit in the } gotten her childish preserver, and to hear of his 
bank five hundred dollars, only as a loan, to help } success gave her a feeling of genuinely unselfish 
Jack go to college, he and I both should consider } pleasure. 
your debt, as you insist on calling it, more than} Another year passed by without any break in 
canceled.”’ } it for Dora—a constant round of social pleasures 
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young lady. 

A: friend of hers had married a clergyman 
and was living out in Minnesota. Often urged 
to visit her, Dora at length determined to accept 
the invitation. 

Accompanied by Miss Grove, who had re- 
mained with her all this time, Mrs. Mayland 
having died several years before, Dora set out 
on her visit. It was toward the end of March 
when they left New York, but spring had'so long 
delayed its coming that all nature still wore its 
wintry look. . 

They reached Illinois after as comfortable a 
journey as could be desired, and were whirling 
over the broad prairies, whose waving green was 
replaced by a thin covering of late snow. 





A small stream, scarcely deserving the name } 
of river, over which a rather rickety-looking } 
bridge was built, flowed 
before them: Just as the a 
palace-cars passed over it, bad 
there was a sullen roar, a 
crash! Dora felt herself 
thrown forward, and, a 
moment later, lost con- 
sciousness. Five minutes 
afterward, Miss Grove, 
crawling out from the de- 
bris of the broken car, saw 
astranger supporting the 
girl's head. 

‘Is she hurt ?’’ was her 
first anxious cry. 

“T think not—seriously 
at least,’’ replied the man, 
gravely. “Are you not, 
either?” 

“Oh, no!” exclaimed 
Miss Grove, in a thankful 
tone, bending anxiously 
over her charge. 

Then, glancing about 
her in a bewildered way, 
the scene gradually im- 
pressed itself on her dazed 
faculties. Before them 
stretched the outskirts 
of what appeared to be a 
small town, behind. them 
flowed the river, down 
Whose current floated the 
fragments of the broken 
bridge. 

“As the last cars passed 
Over, it gave way, weak- 
ened by the storms of the 
Vou. XCLII.—29, 





and engagements, when a new whim seized: the, late winter,” explained the stranger, hastily. 


“I trust that there are not’ many injured.” 

By this time, of. course, help had arrived from 
the village, and the wild confusion began to 
diminish: 

As quickly as possible, their. unknown friend 
placed the still helpless Dora in a buggy which 
stood some distance from: the spot, lifted Miss 
Grove in also, and, giving directions to a small 
boy whom he espied, to drive them to his home, 
hurriedly. informed the anxious lady that he was 
a physician and would follow them shortly. 

Before Miss Grove had fully recovered herself, 
the horse was standing in front of a tiny neat 
cottage, and the urchin was explaining matters 
to a pretty young lady in the doorway. ’ 

They helped Dora out of the carriage and into 
the house, laid her on a snowy bed, and worked 
with her until the doctor himself arrived. 
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After a careful examination, he looked grave. 
‘She is not hurt,” he said, ‘except the shock. : 
I am afraid that will bring on a serious illness.” 

The young physician was right. 3 

Miss Grove at once telegraphed to Mr. May- ; 
land, to receive an immediate answer that he was 3 
laid up with rheumatism and must be kept fully { 
informed of his daughter's condition. 

For a few days, Dora’s life was in danger; but $ 
the tenderest’ skill and nursing, in which latter 
task Miss Grove found the doctor's sister an 3 
invaluable assistant, at last triumphed, and they 
were able to telegraph to the anxious father that ; 
the patient would, in all human probability, ; 
recover. $ 

. For weeks, however, Dora was so ill as to need 
the closest attention, which was given her by the } 
doctor in spite of his increased labors in attend- } 
ing the other victims of the accident. He was 
busy night and day, for, though no one had been § 
killed, quite a number had been seriously injured. 
Yet he was always at Dora’s bedside when 
needed, watching keenly every symptom of 
change. ‘ 

One morning, the patient awoke with faculties 
sufficiently clear to recognize the strangeness of 
her surroundings and wonder at them, Glancing 
eagerly up into Miss Grove’s face, she began at 
once to ask questions. 

Gradually and gently, Miss Grove explained 
matters. For several days, Dora’s indifference 
to extraneous things continued, and she remained 
satisfied with meagre replies. She was content 
to submit to the gentle ministrations of her 3 
friends with a murmured “ Thank you.” 

The weeks had rolled round until. May was 
half over before she roused herself sufficiently 
to feel some curiosity as to the name of her kind } 
preservers, which she had never noticed Miss 
Grove’s mentioning. 

In the course of. a little conversation with 
the doctor, almost the first talking she had done 
since her illness began, his fair patient looked 
inquiringly into the keen brown eyes, strangely 
familiar, and said: 

«Just fancy, doctor, after all your kindness 
to'me, I do not even know your name. If any- 
one has used it, I do not remember.”’ 

‘«My name is Corbyn,”’ said the young physi- 
cian, briefly, and was going on to talk of some- 
thing else, but Dora interrupted him with a little 
cry: 

‘*«Corbyn?’’ she exclaimed. “It cannot be— 
it must—this is the second time you have saved 
my life, is it not?” 


¢ 





A quick change passed over the doctor’s face. } 
«Tt was not I who did it, but’ Miss Grove and < 


} my sister. 
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Medicine is nothing without careful 
nursing,’’ was his only reply. 

“ How can'I thank you?’’ went on Dora, sink- 
ing back on her. pillows, exhausted by the sudden 
excitement. 

‘‘You need not. It is largely owing to your 
father that'I was able to help you at all.’’ And, 
with an abrupt ‘‘Good-morning,’’ the doetor 
hurried away, just as his sister entered. 

It was June before the patient had convalesced 
sufficiently to venture out. 


Mr. Mayland, having 


: been forbidden by his physicians to travel, 


although his health had greatly improved. was 
kept constantly informed of 
progress. Of course, as soon as it would be 
safe, Dora intended to start for home; but 
never before had she felt such reluctance to 
leave any spot. 

All nature was bright now with the beauty 
and bloom of early June. But it was something 
more than the charm of nature that contented 
Dora through her tedious convalescence. On all 
subjects but one, the doctor was most agreeabie, 
and they spent many delightful hours together. 
Whenever she attempted to express her gratitude, 
however, then he was unapproachable. 5 

At last, the day of departure was. decided 
upon, with the doctor's approval reluctantly 
given. They were all sitting on the little porch, 
toward evening, and Dora’s heari’beat fast at 
the grudging tone in which he gave his conxent. 

She rose, dropped her shawl without noticing 
it, and walked quickly down the garden-path, 
stopping to pick a bunch of roses. 


his daughter's 


The doctor 


3 hurried after her. 


Around by the side of the house. a gate led 
into a lane beyond. Pushing it. open, Dora was 
about to go on, when she suddenly remembered 
that she had forgotten ‘her wrap. 

Bebind her, in the path, stood Jack, hesitating 
as to whether he dared follow, when he noticed 
the absence of outer covering, and the man at 
once merged in the physician. When Dora 
turned ‘toward the house, he met her half-way, 
shawl and nubia on his arm. 

“You are imprudent,” he said, in his most 
professional tone, glancing at her uncovered head 
and thin dress with a look of reproof for the 
patient, not the woman, which somewhat assisted 
her in regaining her self-control. 

“Thank you,” she said, putting on the wraps. 

‘©You had better come into the house now,” 
he went on, in a voice which he endeavored, 
in vain, to render cold and free from emotion. 
“Tt is not safe for you to be out in the night- 
dew. It might result in delaying your rcturn 
home.” 
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“And so prolong the inconvenience to which , “‘ Yes—everything,” he answered: “wealth, 
you and your kind sister have been subjected } position, and what these might bring.’’ 
such an interminable time already,’ said Dora, ‘What is that?’ Her voice was low. 
in her most plaintive tone, lowering her lashes.; ‘‘ Love—one woman’s love,”’ he said, his eyes 

A slight frown gathered on the doctor’s brow. } on the roses. 

‘You know that neither of us regards it i **Do you think that any woman’s love worth 
that light,” he answered, rather sharply. ‘We } the having—could be won just by those?’ she 
have beth enjoyed your visit, and regret your ; asked, vehemently. 
departure very much.”’ ; ‘“‘You know whose love I want,’ he cried, 

They were nearing the house by this time, ; with answering passion. 
and Dora stopped in the middie of the path. ; “Whose ?’’ she managed to say. 

«In two days, I am going away, and you have; ‘But I have no right to ask for it,’ he went on. 
never allowed me to thank you,’ she said, } ** You do not need to ask—it is yours,” she 
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abruptly. whispered. 

And, being only mortal, Jack Corbyn clasped the 
outstretched hands and folded her to his breast, 

“Fate must have meant me for you— else 
why should you have saved me twice?’ Dora 
suggested, softly. 

Dr. Corbyn has won both fame and fortune, 
and Mr. Mayland is perfectly satisfied with his 
daughter's choice. 


«It is unnecessary—lI did it to please myself.’ 
The words just reached her ear.’ “ Will you give 
me one of those roses?’”’ he asked, abruptly. 

She handed him the whole bunch; but he did 
not look at her, as he took it. 

“Is there anything else you want?” 
words almost died in her throat; but he caught 
them. 
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A LIFE. 
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I was glad, that bright new morning. Glad for the bright day’s promise— 
“Surely,” I cried, ‘‘it is here— Had laughed and felt no fear. 
The morning of hope I have longed for 
Has dawned, and perfection is near. Now withered and scorched and ruined, 
My tender floweret lay ; 
My neighbor’s fields of fruitful grain I wept and I cursed the great hot sun 
Will be ripe for the harvest-sheaves, That had burned its life away ; 
And the one bud I have cared for 
Will open its tender leaves.”’ But a whispered hope came down to me 
From the lips of the Holy Oue: 
But the warm sun-rays grew hot “It will be night-time by-and-bye, 
And fierce in the noontide-hour ; When the long hot day is done.”’ 
Trembling and fearful, then I cried: 4 
“‘Oh, spare my one poor flower !”” t Alas, for blind, blind mortals, 
Hoping and fearing still, 
Dut vo: I had laughed in the morning, Till we learn His way mysterious 
Glad that the sky was clear, And bow us to His will. 
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SOMETIME. 


BY DEE SHARKLEFORD,. 

On, when some joy we prized the most, 3 Both priest and Levite come and go 

Or hope we treasured, fond and real, Ere good Samaritan draws near. 
Has left us but its shimmering ghost . i 

And wounds that only time can heal, The years steal by with patient feet 

; : The same as when our hearts were glad, 

How hard to tread the walks of earth And laughter beams from eyes we meet 

And mingle with the curious throng, That never weep when we are sad. 
To laugh the laugh of hollow mirth 

And join in empty jest and song. Ah, well ; we're drawing near the end 

Of all our hopes and all our fears, 

For, to the world, what is our woe? And in that goal to which we tend 

What if we fall by wayside drear? a We'll need no sympathizing tears. 





THE ROMANCE OF A CORNFIELD 


BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 


CHAPTER I. 

We do not often see fine sunsets-in July; A 
hazy yellowish glow to westward, with no clouds 
to break or reflect the light, is most. common 
during that hot and sultry month of midsum- 
mer. But, on a certain July: evening not many 
years ago, the sunset was a cloud-picture in 
shaded pink and crimson, storm-presaging maybe, 
but beautiful, suffusing the atmosphere with 
rosiness and tinging every accessible tree-top, 
twig, and grass-blade with the same radiance. 

Near the edge of a great’ swelling far-sloping 
field of Indian corn a young girl was standing, 
had been standing for several minutes, like one 
listening—as indeed she was-—to the voice 
of the corn. The soft yet crisp rustle, rustle 
—having as distinct a tone of its own as. sigh- 
ing pines or rippling water—the gentlest and 
most fairy-like sound in the world. With bent 
head and half-parted lips, she listened for a 
while, a fair dainty figure, clad all in summer 
white touched into pink by the sun-rays here 
and there, as were also the sharp curving corn- 
blades waist-high all around her. And so sooth- 
ing, so fascinating were the leafy wind-stirred 
whispers, that she could have lingered much 
longer had not the glimpse of a horse's head 
coming down the row just in front warned her 
of disturbance, and, retreating to a stile by 
which’ she had entered the field, she seated her- 
self on it and calmly watched the approach. 
We have a good view of her face and form, as 
she sits thus elevated, the former very pretty, 
clear-cut, and just now intelligently watchful, 
the latter graceful, slender, and well-poised. On 
her head was a big quaint bonnet of straw and 
muslin. Her hands, very small and daintily 
gloved, holding to the rough fence on each side, 
helped to make up a tout ensemble that some- 
how bespoke the city maiden, self-confident but 
placidly well-bred and a temporary amused 
spectator of the present scene. In front and 
above her, the big cornfield of fifty or more 
acres shimmered and undulated, a stretch of 
dark-green away toward the north and east, 
sloping almost to a house on the crest of the 
hill, a large house half hidden by trees—the 
farm-house, as she supposed, taking in its dis- 
tant appearance ere she dropped her glance to 
the nearer view below. Slowly and rather 
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wearily they.came toward her, the big plodding 
workhorse with head down in humble strength, 
drawing ao plough, and, behind that—alert, 
upright, grasping the handles and capably guid- 
ing both it and the horse—the ploughman. 

“Why, he looks like Burns,” she said to her- 
self, with artistic approval at sight:of him, and, 
thinking of the Daisy and the Mouse which that 
great: poet’s ploughshare helped to make immor- 
tal, she wondered if this handsome ploughman 
were ever so visited in thought. 

The likeness to Robbie Burns was indeed there, 
though this tall handsome sun-burned fellow hat 
little of the dreamy poeticaf expression.. He 
seemed to enjoy his work and did it in a certain 
masterful way, like one well practiced, as the cul-: 
tivator of a corn-crop soon gets to be with the tedi- 
ous oft-repeated mode of working it. But the 
ploughing here was almost done—the great field 
almost gone over for the last time. At the end of 
the row, very near our young lady, he turned his 
horse and plough with strong brown forceful 
hands, glancing up at her as he did so with a slight 
bow and “ good-evening,”’ as custom warrantcd 
between strangers hereabouts, then went back up 
another corn-row and was soon half lost to sight. 

She sat still, looking dreamily after him and 
listening to the rustle that once more asserted 
itself, till presently came footsteps across the 
pasture-field behind, and a man, stepping lightly 
upon the stile, took his seat beside her. 

‘« «In maiden meditation, fancy free’? ”’ quoted 
the newcomer, in a musical and well-trained 
voice; to which she made answer as lightly, 
though not even turning her large violet-blue 
eyes to meet him. 

“‘T’ve been listening to the voice of the corn. 
Hush! wait a moment and you will hear it.” 
He did listen for a minute, with an amuscd 
smile, and then murmured: 

‘¢ «The valleys also shall stand so thick with 
corn that they shall laugh and sing.’ This is but 
a whisper, yet very sweet and worth hearing. 
But, my dear cousin, the sun is down, and, as 
the dancing-party begins at dark—as mine host, 
mine hostess, and all the ‘gyirls’ are wondering 
at your absence, I would fain lead you back in 
triumph to your proper place and duty.” 

‘“‘Tiresome{!’ she said, pouting. “I would 
rather stay here.’’ 
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“So would I, if you could stay too,” he 
rejoined. ‘But, as such a proceeding might be 
thought eccentric, we will go meet our fate. 
You will dance with and talk to the deluded 
youth who think you charming. I will suppress 
my yawns as best I can, victimized, as usual, by 
the ugliest girl in the room.” 

He helped her off the stile and they walked 
along ‘together. As he' sauntered by her side, 
bareheaded, with easy graceful steps, his unlike- 
ness to the other man she ‘had just seen a few 
minutes before was noticeable. The muscular 
yet controlled strength of the ploughman, his 
keen yet patient look—how 4ifferent from this 
gentleman of leisure, with cool amused glance 
and fluent tongue. No one would have spoken 
of Dr. Howard Crafton as being ‘‘ gentlemanlike”’ 
or ‘‘ well-dressed,” though he was certainly 
both, these facts being but minor ones in connec- 
tion with his wider personality. But his air of 
good society, of ‘savoir faire,’ could not be 
mistaken. From the top of his head, with short 
grayish hair parted in the middle, to the sole of 
his loosely-shod slender foot, he was, outwardly 
at least, the conventional gentleman. 

Her easy, cool, though friendly, manner with 
him would have boded small success for a lover— 
which he was not, though not without some 
definite intentions that way. Having known 
Sylvia Clare from her babyhood, and being 
besides a distant cousin, he had certain privi- 
leges, but did not presume on them nor once 
bring forward his knowledge that her father 
had chosen him long ago for his future son-in- 
law. She was very young and he—Dr. Crafton— 
not very old. There was time enough to wait; 
though meanwhile, if this summer’s stay as 
boarders at a country-house among comparative 
strangers brought them into still closer intimacy, 
well and good. 

“You should have seen the man who was 
ploughing,” she said, presently. ‘He looks 
like Robbie Burns.” 

“Oh, yes—I saw him yesterday,” was the 
reply. ‘A good-looking fellow, and quite typical 








important—family, had consented that his wife 
and daughters should support themselves and 
him by taking summer-boarders. 


CHAPTER II. 

Syrvra Ciare, though not quite twentyone, 
had been toa good many parties, some of them 
very grand affairs. This midsummer-night’s 
dance she had voted ‘‘ tiresome,”’ and had wished 
it well over more than once. But what good- 
humored healthy girl is not more or less pleas- 
antly excited by the dressing for a dance, by 
sounds of festivity and the merry scraping of 
violin? When nine o’clock struck and the notes 
of “The Girl I Left Behind Me’ came gayly 
squeaking from the dancing-room, she ran 
downstairs in floating white muslin and lustrous 
satin ribbon—bright-eyed, flushed, and lovely— 
as eager as any girl there for the evening’s fun. 

At once surrounded by would-be partners, she 
began dancing directly, and had no time to look 
around at the general scene till fully an hour 
later, when, going to a corner to rest for awhile, 
she made a survey therefrom, and, to her sur- 
prise, perceived among the guests the young man 
that she had seen ploughing not three hours 
before. He was not dancing, but stood near 
a door—well-dressed, smiling, and to all seem- 
ing quite at ease—louking on as he talked. to 
Mrs. Wychester. Miss Clare felt rather indig- 
nant. She had perceived before this that the 
party was not very select—according to certain 
conventional notions; but such mixing up, even 
with ploughmen, was intolerable, she thought, 
with a pout and shrug, just as Dr. Crafton, in 
faultless evening-dress, a rosebud in his button- 
hole, came and took the seat beside her. 

‘Tam not going to compliment you, so don’t 
be bored in anticipation,’’ he said. ‘I only 
want to call your attention to a curious social 
fact. Do you see that tall good-looking fellow 
over there by the door? Well, that is our 
handsome ploughman.” 

«‘T know,” she said; “I recognized his face.”* 

“Well, his name is really—what do you 


of a much better class of farm-hand than one : think ?—Robert Burns. Odd coincidence, isn’t 


often sees about here. I noticed the likeness 
that you speak of; but we must not forget Burns 


it? 
him. 


I have been making some inquiry about 
He is quite in the first society here, and 


was a ‘rara avis’ amoung his kind—indeed, I’ve : comes of one of their oldest/old families,’ spite 
a notion that the poetical aspect of the ‘thing : of the ploughing-business. °Tis another instance 
is more apparent to a spectator than to the $of human nature’s fondness for extremes that 
ploughman himself.’ these youngsters in Virginia—who, but for the 

“Yes,”’ she said, smiling, and hurried her { war, ‘would think themselves forever disgraced 
steps as they came just then in sight of the } by blacking their own boots or saddling a horse 
large, roomy, somewhat tumbledown house where —here they are, to my knowledge, most of them 
old Captain Sam Wychester, last male represent- ; in the queerest spirit of defiance, working harder 
ative of an ancient—and, as he thought, highly ¢ than their old field-hands ever worked, and 
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bearing their poverty proudly. Our Mr. Robbie ; of even Dr. Crafton when that gentleman was 
Burns ploughs; I know of another gentleman— $ present, which was, however, not often the case. 
son of a former grandee, nephew to a distin-; Aad fastidious Sylvia wondered at her own feel- 
guished general—who is cutting logs for a saw- ing for the young farmer as at something new 
mill; while another young ‘blood’ is digging} and strange. His simplicity and kindly frank- 
ditches. A little study, a little ambition, a little j ROMS Ae different from the other men she had 
time for hunting up chances and connections—” ; best known, formed the greatest charm of their 

“IT have heard papa say,’’ Sylvia broke in intercourse. One day, he told her how he had 
here, feeling somehow nettled at his tone, ‘that ; worked and striven ever since he had been 
very gentlemanly work is ofien obtained by } called from school to see his father die, leaving 
most ungentlemanly means.” > him only a heritage of debt and trouble; now 

‘Very true,” he said, rather sharply. ‘But } he had held on to the old home, struggling along 
no man will ever win success in any profession ; till the debts were at last paid and the land his 
who can’t stand a little humble-pie now and } own to improve and enjoy. 
then, at first. But here comes our new friend. ‘And do you live alone in that gray old house 
Mine hostess is bringing him up to present him, } beyond the cornfield?’’ she asked. ‘It looks 
never doubting your willingness. You will dance ; very peaceful and nice, very quiet and a little— 
with him, of course, and he will assist you} forlorn.” 
through these wonderful figures with as stately; ‘It is a little forlorn sometimes,” he ang, 
an air as if handling his plough. Here they ; swered, ‘‘ but my old black ‘mammy,’ who is the 
are.” ¢ best of cooks and comforters, keeps house for 

And there they were, sure enough, the young } me, and I hope that, someday—” 
man blushing but by no means overcome, the: He broke off with a wistful half-smile and 
lady smiling and voluble. ‘‘Mr. Burns—Miss ; long glance that made her change-the subject. 
Clare,’ she said. And, the next minute, Sylvia } One morning in early September, Dr. Crafton 
found herself standing up to dance with the} sought an interview with Sylvia, the first in a 
ploughman. , long while, since, besides his devotion to various 

That he was not only a very self-possessed ; studies which he followed alone, he had seemed 
and pleasant young fellow, with the handsomest } to avoid her of late. Now, with unusual earnest- 
eyes she had ever seen, but a gentleman also, 3 ness of manner, he addressed her in his clearest 
was soon impressed on her mind. sweetest tone, taking a seat by her side. 

“TI saw you this afternoon, when I was on the Bouts My dear girl,” he said, ‘‘I want to ask how 
stile,’ she said, impulsively, then felt on the } you propose to conclude this little flirtation with 
instant that she had perhaps made a mistake. g Mr. Robert Burns?” The blood rushed to Syl- 
But he answered ‘‘ Yes, when I was ploughing,” via’s face and a certain hard defiant look settled 
with so easy and frank a smile, that she felt her; thereon, but she said not a word. He went on: 
respect and liking straightway doubled; and ; “The people here seem to consider you as good 
they soon fell into lively chat, fast becoming: as engaged to him already, and there is no 
good friends. His hands were hard in the palms } doubting his earnestness. The poor fellow is in 
and sunburned, but well-shaped and quite touch-{ love with you, anybody can see. He will ask 
able, his clothes very good and easily worn, } you to marry him, I am sure—if he has not 
if not in Dr. Crafton’s elegant mode. He was 3 before this—and, if he doesn’t, it will be no 
not at all a partner to be ashamed of, and Sylvia} sense of unfitness on his part, as he probably 
Clare, the prettiest girl in the room and the most } thinks himself a match for any young woman in 
admired, danced with him no less than four the country.” 
times, that night. ; She ‘still said nothing, but her heart gave a 

great leap of joy and exultation, in that Crafton’s 
CHAPTER III. words had met her own answering conviction. 

THERE were other dances at Captain Wyches- } Robert Burns did love her, she was sure, and 
ter’s that summer, and croquet-parties, and pic-} there was no doubting the earnestness of his 
nics in wood and on waterside; there were} purpose; but then, with a sudden chill, came the 
drives, walks, meetings at church—on all which } inward question ‘‘ What of her own?” 
occasions, the liking between Sylvia Clare and ‘‘Claiming an old friend’s privilege,’’ continued 
Robert Burns grew more and more into intimacy. } the doctor, ‘I must say that I think, for a summer 
Having just now the leisure that midsummer ; diversion. it has gone far enough, and I cannot 
brings most farmers, and being thereto strongly } believe it more than that on your part. There's 
inclined, he was her cavalier to the exclusion } no accounting for a woman’s fancy, I know; but 
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you can't marry a ploughman—the idea is pre- Sylvia was as good as her word. On their 
posterous.”’ 3 very next meeting, Robert Burns made her an 

“His having worked in his own fields makes offer of his heart, hand, and the fortune tl.at his 
him none the less a good man and a gentleman § ambition was so sure of winning—offered and 
in the true sense of that word,’’ she broke in at § was decidedly though gently refused. 
last, almost fiercely, unreasonably angered by 
her cousin’s words and tone. CHAPTER IV. 

“My dear child,” said the doctor, very kindly, Rosert Burws came no more to the Wychesters’ 
“I never said the young fellow wasn't well} after this, and the parties and picnics went on 
enough in his place, but a fit match for you! } without him—rather tamely, to Sylvia Clare. 
Your father would never consent to such a thing, Several weeks passed before she saw him at all, 
you know well enough. The man spends his life {then he came to church, one Sunday, looking 
in rough hard work, and will probably do so till § pale, grave, and haggard; and, a week later, she 
the end of the chapter, inevitably coarsened and ’ heard by accident that he was ill. 
hardened by the process. You could not help Now, we have no reason to suppose that Sylvia 
him, brought up as you have been; you would $ Clare had anything to do with this ailment; 
be worn out, disappointed, miserable, cut off } indeed, the attending physician soon discovered 
from your own people—a most charming future, } 9 purely natural cause, in the shape of a miasmal 
indeed !” swampy field, which Mr. Burns, as a good fai mer, 


He paced to and fro, as if in real excitement, } should have drained and cleared long ago; but 
she sitting with downcast eyes. ‘ Your = 

3 

§ 
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our young woman, firmly believing that she had 
told me long ago,’ he went on, presently, 
“that his chief wish was to see you my wife, but 
I have never pressed the claim. You don't care 
for me, I see, though I love you as well as this 
other man, at least. But my motive is nota 


broken his heart and health, was self-accusative 
accordingly. Her anxious ears kept watch, but 
could hear little news of the sick man. He was 
‘pretty bad,’”’ said the doctor, who called at 
Captain Wychester’s once or twice, passing to 
selfish one, I swear. As for my own wishes and 3 and from his visits; and so said others who 
hopes, let them go; but I can’t see you entangle } chanced to know. To Sylvia, they all scemed 
yourself—who knows how far ?—without speak- } cruelly indifferent and heartless, and she blamed 
ing a word.” the Wychesters—who, good people, teok kindly 
What answer would she make? She sat still, 3 interest in their neighbor, but, having their own 
looking down, playing with her fan, her lips : affairs to attend to. could not go to nurse him. 
twitching nervously, her face very pale. Brought } He had the doctor and his old black housekeeper, 
up in a conventional atmosphere, among rich, } one of the best nurses in the country; they 
idle, and fastidious people, it was not strange that § would bring him through. 
Dr. Crafton’s words seemed to her the best of From her bed-room window, she could sce the 
sense and reason. The fresh young love for} house on the hill, beyond the now brown and 
Robert Burns, ‘the love that is for one ’ surged ripened cornfield—the house where he lay ill, 
up in her heart with dangerous power. But Dr. { suffering, perhaps slowly dying, she thought. 
Crafton represented her world, the great world ; Day after day—at morn, noon, and eve—when- 
which het own people loved and served and ever she could steal thither, her eyes turned that 
looked up to. Love which has been said to be } way by a sort of fascination, troubled and often 
as strong as death is not always as strong as life— } dim with tears; and, at last, one hot scorching 
the life of habit and prejudice. Let us not be hard ; afternoon, when the low sun glared brazenly 
on her because she presently said: ‘‘ You need 3 from a yellowish sky, she stole away from thie 
not be uneasy. Iam not by any means sure of } boarding-house, ashamed yet impelled by restless. 
a chance for refusing Mr. Robert Burns. But, } misery, and went in that direction. ; 
as you say, it is time the flirtation should end. Not far within the great field, an old negro 
It shall be as you wish.’ She spoke calmly, but, ; man was working alone, cutting the corn. Half 
when he began his congratulations on her good a dozen shocks were behind him in a row, and, 
taste and sense, she turned on him with a burst ; not far from another one half finished, he was 
of angry tears. ‘Don't say another word to: hacking away with his great knife, singing 
me,’ she cried. ‘I wish I had never seen him $ feebly now and then—a grotesque and rather 
—or you! I wish I were dead!” } pitiful figure, looking very unequal to his task. 
“‘ My dear girl, most of us do wish that at one ; She crossed the stile and went quickly up to 
time or another,”’ said the doctor, very gently, as } him, as he stopped work willingly enough and 
he left her to herself. took off his hat to the pretty white lady. 
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‘“‘Your master—Mr. Burns: how is he, do 
you know? I heard he was ill,’’ she said— 
or rather gasped—tired out by her swift walk, 
(lreading his answer and her own desire to sit 
down and ery. 

‘‘He mighty bad,.missy—mighty po’ly,” he 
answered, scratching his gray woolly head. 
‘‘}Ie’s sorter better now, I ’spec’. I hain't 
seen ‘im sence dis mawnin’.”’ 

“Better?” she cried. ‘What makes you 
think so? Who is with him?” 

“He-he! Well’m,” was the slow reply, ‘I 
reck’n he some better or wusser fo’ now. My | 
ole woman—she’s mindin’ him, an’ dey won't 
fin’ no better nuss ’n she.” 

«‘Can’t you go to the house and find out for 
me how he is now?” 

The old man looked doubtful. 

“‘T dunno, missy,” he said; ‘I’se sartain dat, 
if he wuz well nuff ter keer, he’d be mighty 
oneasy "bout cuttin’ dis cawn.”’ 

“Ah, poor fellow!’ cried the little lady, with 
a sob; ‘‘he would be helping you himself, but 
for this dreadful fever. He has labored and 
toiled, and now all for nothing. You can’t cut 
it all yourself. Is nobody hired to help you?” 

‘‘He never tole me nothin’ ’bout hirin’ nobody, 
missy. When he fust git sorter po ly an’ triflin’, 
he say ‘Ill be up an’ out in de mawnin’,’ an’ 
den ag’in ‘in de mawnin’.’ But, day in an’ out, 
he’s wuss an’ wusser, an’ now he don’t ’pear ter 
think no mo’ ’bout 1t—an’ dis cawn fa’ly wastin’ 
ter be cnt.” 

‘*Too bad, too bad! He must be ill indeed. 
But you shall have help—you shall have money 
to hire help—all you want, if you will just go 
find out for me how your master is.” 

«Bless yo’ heart, miss—you’s a lady, an’ dat’s 
troof! I'll go, sence you so mighty cur’us; but 
dis heah cawn—” 

“Oh, go—go!”’ she cried, in fretted excite- 
ment. ‘Give me the knife—I will cut while 
you are away.” 

The old darkey giggled outright. 

‘“‘Law, missy!. sich doin’s isn’t made for 
yo’ lily-white han’s. Ne’ min’—I’ll be back 
toreckly.”’ 

‘*Good old man! Make haste, and don’t tell 
them I sent you. You shall lose nothing by 
going,”’ she called after him. 

He hobbled away quite fast, though all too slow 
for her eager haste, as. she stood and watched 
him pass through the corn, up the long slope, 
over the far fence, and out of sight. Then for 
a full hour, it seemed to her, she waited out 
under the blazing sun, that blinded -her sight 
and scorched her cheeks, with eyes and ears 
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§ strained toward the house on the hill above her. 
A hot dry wind crept lazily by; but the voice 
of the corn was now changed from the musical 
whisper it had in early summer, to a harsh dry 
rattling; yet none the less did it recall that 
evening when she first saw Robert Burns near 
this very spot. The memory was sweet yet bitter, 
for various conflicting reasons. She cried a little, 
then laughed at her own present undignified posi- 
tion, then plucked aimlessly at the cornstalks 
about her and sighed for the hundredth time: 
“1f he would only make haste and come!” 

And, just then, the old man did come in sight, 
emerging from the miniature forest in front— 
hobbling along, stumbling now and then, pausing 
sometimes, as if—she thought—half fearing to 
advance. A messenger of how much good or ill? 
She ran to meet him, her violet eyes large, eager, 
and piteous. 

‘Well, uncle, 

‘is he?” 

; IJ didn’t see him myse’f, missy; but my ole 

$ woman, she say—” 

** How is he?” 

‘“‘ Better, missy—bless de Lawd! heap better 
an’ on de mend; an’ I never tole ’em you sont 
me.” 

‘Oh, you blessed good oldman! Thank you, 
thank you! But are you very sure?” 

“Sartain sho’, an’ no mistakin’, missy. De 

} fever clean gone off, an’ he’s powerful hongry, 

’ my ole woman say.” 

$ You dear good old uncle! Don’t tell any- 

body about my sending you to ask. I will bring 

’ you some money. But stay, here is my purse— 

} how good that I happen to have it! Take this 

} for yourself, and this for hiring someone to help 

$ you cut the corn.” 

The old man took it, chuckling his thanks, and 
said, with sly twinkling eyes: 

“Tl be out here in de mawnin’, missy, if you 
wants any mo’ news.”’ 

“‘T will come to the stile,’’. she said; then 
added, with dignity: -‘I have a friend who is 
anxious to hear from your master.’ 


” 


she cried, “‘ what is it? How 


Q 


She fairly ran back now toward the stile, in 
her joyful excitement, and there paused, startled 
to meet Dr. Crafton. He looked at her, his face 
very grave and pale. 

“T have just been hearing from him—from 
Robert Burns,’’ she burst out, looking as he 
had never seen her before—fiushed, eager, 
strangely reckless. ‘You know he has been 
ill—very ill, and I have been miserable’; but he 
is better now. And you must go to him.” 

Crafton stared at her blankly, saying not a 
word. 
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‘You must go to him and nurse him,’’ she } the peasant-poet Burns that hung in her library 


went on. ‘Help him to get well. I’ve heard 
people say you. can almost raise the dead with 
your skill. Can’t you go to him for my sake? 
1 love him. I don’t care if he is a ploughman 
or even acoal-digger. I love him—do you hear? { 
And I'll tell him so, if I ever have a chance. } 
Will you go?” 

A look of great pity and kindness came over 
her listener’s face. ; 

‘ Sylvia,” he said, wken she paused, “my 
dear child, I have something to tell you—some } 
most sudden news. There's no use trying to 
break it gently to you, since the sad truth must. 
out at last. The fewest words are the best. 
Sylvia, give me your hand—there, be brave, my 
dear. I have come to tell you that your father 
is dead.” 








CHAPTER V. 

Sytv1A Crare spent the next winter at the 
house in Washington City where her father had 
so suddenly died, and which had always been 
her own home. Having been an only child, and 
with no aunts, uncles, or very near kin, she had 
nevertheless plenty of fricnds—among others, 
Dr. Crafton; and these urged upon her the usual 
panacea nowadays for every trouble of life— 
namely, change of air and scene. But she would 3 
not change. 

‘*T want to stay here,” she said, pathetic but 
resolute, -*in my dear old home—just here, 
where everything reminds me of papa. I don't 
want to go away and try to forget him. 

So, without delay, a suitable companion, of 
the discreet, lady-like, elderly kind, was found 
for her, and she staid. 

Her love for Robert Burns had fallen rather 
into the background lately. Her thoughts had § 
run into another and still deeper channel, and 
she had heard nothing from him except indi- 
rectly that he was better, then quite well and 
strong again. The past summer was like a 
dream: like a dream, though very vivid that 
hour of waiting in the cornfield, very vivid still 
her farmer-lover’s face—handsome, sti_ag, with 
kind, honest, gentle eyes pleading his cause. 
She used to indulge in long looks at a picture of 
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and feel that a certain coincidence of name and 
face had given it added beauty in her eyes. 

One day in early spring, a servant brought 
her a card on which was written, ina plain, strong, 
most characteristic hand, ‘‘Rosert Burns.” 
He had come at last, then; and, with fast-beat- 
ing heart, she went down to see him. 

Sylvia's mourning was becoming to her as to 
most fair slight people. Her light-brown hair 
looked lighter and more golden by contrast, her 
skin very white, with just now a soft rose-leaf 
flush in the cheeks. Her big blue eyes were 
rather wistful of late, her little mouth had more 
of a downward curve, sadder but prettier than 
ever, and very lovely indeed to Robert Burns, as 
she stood before him. 

‘«T will not trouble you long, but I have a few 
words to say,” he began, hastily, even while he 
held her hand in greeting. ‘I have just heard 
how you thought of me—came to ask for me 
when I was ill that time. Your coming even 
that much nearer must have had a healing influ- 
ence, for 1 was better from that very hour. 
Thank you for it and for the money you advanced 
to save my corn-crop. I was too weak and 
stupid at the time to give any directions myself. 
Here is the money. Indeed you must take it to 
ease my mind, though it may seem coarse and 
sordid to thrust it back upon you. And now, 
concerning a request I once made of you: I see 
how unsuitable, what a poor thing for you, what 
I wanted then would have been. You were wise, 
though I haven’t changed and never will. No 
one has thought more of you in your trouble 
than I, and, if I can ever serve you in any way, 
let me know. And now, good-bye.” 

He turned to.go, opened the door—in one mo- 
ment more, would be gone out of her sight and 
life forever. Should she speak ? 

‘‘Wait—listen,’’ she said, with a little forward 
rush; ‘it is dreadful for a woman, but I must 
tell you. I am alone in the world now—and 
what good can my riches be unless they bring 
me happiness? And they can never do that 
unless—’ She faltered, looked down, turned 


fiery red, and finished : 
‘Unless I can share them with you.” 





THE LOVERS AT TUGGLE’S GAP. 


BY JAMES T. PRICKETT. = 

Hicn up in a gorge in the Blue Ridge dwelt ; movement was awkwardness to perfection. He 
old man Tuggle, with his wife and daughter. was dressed in a blue flannel shirt and brown 
The situation was desolate and wild; too lonely ; jean pants that lacked about two inches in 
_ and wild it seemed for anyone to wish to live} making connection with his shoe-tops. He 
there, though old man Tuggle was contented with ; paused a moment to glance inquiringly toward 
his lot. Here he had lived all his life. He} the house, and then resumed his former long 
knew of no brighter land than this—no happier 3 strides as his eyes rested on Bet. 
place than his mountain home. The rugged soil “‘ Howdy, Bet,’ he said, on approaching. 
gave him, in return for his hard work, an honest “W’y, howdy, Hub,” she replied, with a 
though poor living. bright light coming into her face. ‘‘Come up 

His house stood well up the side of a deep } an’ hev a chair.” 
hollow. Just above it, an opening in the mount- “No, thanky,” he said, leaning the gun 
ain—made as if by some throe of nature—was against the porch and throwing the squirrels 
known both on the Virginia and North Carolina across the railings; *‘I hev but a moment ter 
sides as Tuggle’s Gap. The division-line of these 3 stop, an’ I'll jest set down here on the steps.” 
two States passed along the top of the mountain, ‘¢1t’s an uncommon fine evenin’, Hub,’’ she 
Tuggle living on the Virginia side. The only 3 said. 
connection between the two sides was made by a3} ‘‘ Powerful fine,’’ he replied. ‘I see the old 
path wide enough for a horse, but too narrow and } man’s a-cuttin’ hiscorn. That's powerful teavy 
steep for a wagon. corn over there—nothing like it in the mount- 

He had a daughter, an only child, Bet, noted 3 ings. I oughter bein ourcorn. It’s dead ripe; 
through the region for her rustic beauty and } but I heerd the old lady war sorter on the sick- 
especially for the graceful outlines of her ak list, an’ I thought I’d kill her some squirrels. 
figure. On this brilliant October evening, she } How’s she gettin’ along ?”’ 
was sitting on the porch, watching the setting sun. ‘Oh, purty peerit. It’s kind of you ter think 
The scene was full of sylvan beauty. The tall 3 of her,” said Bet, taking the squirrels into the 
maples flaunted their yellow leaves in the fading ; house. ‘* Mother says thanky,’” she said, on 
sunshine. Standing among its golden stalks, her } resuming her seat after a moment's absence. 
father was busily cutting down the corn on the ‘*Not worth thankin’,’’ he said. «You know, 
opposite mountain-side. There was a charm in ; Bet,’ with a marked softness in his manner 
the atmosphere, a hushed silence brooding over ; and voice, ‘I would do anything for you-uns ; 
all, only broken by the far-off drumming of a :an’ for you ’specially I'd lay down my life.” 
pheasant and the shrill notes of the katydids call- “I know that, Hub,” she replied, softly, with 
ing to each other in the neighboring woods. $a warm light stealing over her sun-browned face. 

Presently the atmosphere was penetrated by a ; «1 know that, Hub,” she repeated, “an’ I hev 
softer and more subtle sound. It was so soft and § allers trusted you.” 
low at first, that Bet was not aware of it until it 3 ‘Who wouldn't work for such a gal as you?” 
burst forth in the clearer, fuller, and more tune- 3 he exclaimed, passionately, turning his rough 
ful notes like a bugle-call. It was the whistle 3 honest face full upon her. « W’y, Bet, I'd work 
of someone coming up the path, and Bet heard 3 my finger-nails off fer you, an’ be happy in 
it. She started, and a bright flush dyed her } doing it.” 
cheeks. She would have known that whistle “How are you comin’ on with your house?” 
among ten thousand. It had been a familiar } she inquired, after a moment’s pause. 
sound for years. It was made by no other per- “Wal, you oughter jest see that house. More 
son than Hub Sykes, and soon that young gentle-; than half the logs are now up, an’ if the fall 
man was seen coming out of the woods into the § work, together with the weather, don’t hinder 
clearing. [He carried two or three squirrels in § too much, I'll hev it under clapboards ’fore win- 
his hand and an old rusty musket on his shoul-$ ter sets in. It'll be a spankin’ good house, an’ 
der. He was tall, powerful and muscular, a} I want you ter be sorter proud of it, when I take 
well-built rounded young man, yet whose every } you to live in it in the spring.” 

(528) 
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“You know I will be, Hub. 
ter see it.” 

“T’ll tell you what I'll do; I'll come up arter 
you ter-morrow evening, an’ we'll walk down. 
I'd bring the horse fer you ter ride, but I ’spect 
father will be a-workin’ him. He’s plowin’ fer 
wheat. I s’pose the old woman is not too sick 
fer you ter leave. If it wasn’t so late, we could 
go this evening.” 

“Td just soon walk as ter ride,’’. she 
replied, ‘‘an’ mother is now peerit enough fer 
me ter leave.”’ 

“That's an understandin’,” he replied, awk- 
wardly gathering himself up to go. 

He took his way down the path to his father's 
house at the foot of the mountain, pausing, how- 
ever, on reaching the woods, to wave his hat at 
Bet, receiving in return a similar wave of the 
hand. j 

He had been gone but a short time, when 
another young man approached, though from 
the opposite direction. He paused in front. of 
the house, as if expecting an invitation to come 
up from Bet, who still sat on the porch; but, 
when aware none would be given, he walked 
slowly up, taking off his hat and saying with a 
friendly smile: 

‘‘Good-evening, Miss Bet.” 

‘‘Good-evening, Mr. Simmons,” said Bet. 
‘Won't you hev a chair on the porch ?” 

“T doa’t care ef I do,” said Mr. Bill Sim- 
mons, mounting the two or three log steps at a 
stride and taking a seat, with his hat resting on 
his knees. 

The newcomer was a different type of man- 
hood from the one who had just left. He was 
not so tall nor so muscular. He was wiry, lank, 
and lean, with a stooping figure. His hair, mus- 
tache, and face were of a fiery red, and so were 
his eyes. He had a sly look, with a lurking 
cunningness in his ever-friendly smile. What 
he lost in physical comparison with the other 
young man, however, he partially regained in 
manners, which were those of a mountaineer 
indeed, but one who had had some acquaintance 
with the people of the valleys—at least with 
hired men who worked on farms along the rail- 
road. Instead of jean, he wore black shoddy 
store-pants and a striped cotton shirt in place of 
a flannel one. 

He lived with his father on top of the mount- 
ain and near the North«Carolina border. He 
had been known in his younger days as a thrift- 
less lad. When he had grown to manhood, he 
had suddenly disappeared; whither, no one 
knew until within the last year, when he had 
returned and given a vague history of his wan- 


I'd like powerful 


derings. The amount of loose change which he 
often had about him had more than once, since 
his return, ‘given credence to the story of his 
being a dealer in illicit whisky. Money, in the 
mountains, indicated some financial connection 
with the valley or railroad people; and, as he 
’ had no visible means of procuring it, it would 
naturally be supposed that he got it by invisible 
¢ means—that is, by carrying secretly, at the dead 
} hour of night, illicit whisky to the small hamlets 
’ of the valley and exchanging it for ready cash. 
Be that as it may, it was evident that he was 
‘ trying to renew an old boyish attachment for 
$ Bet Tuggle, but apparently without much success. 
; For in manhood, as in boyhood, Hub Sykes was 
$a stubborn rival who firmly disputed his way, 
; Bet, however, treated him kindly, as an old 
} friend. 
‘‘Whar hev. you been, Mr. Simmons? I 
: hevn’t seed you fer a long time,’ inquired Bet, 
3 after he had at last manzged to get his fect still. 
$ «Me? I hev been skirmishin’ *bout in tine 
; mountings—no place partic’lar. Has Hub been 
3 bout lately 2” 

‘He jest left awhile ago.” 

‘* Will you see him agin soon?” 

“I s'pose so. Why?” 

“When you see him agin. tell him ter look 
sharp,’’ said Mr. Bill Simmons, in a very impress- 
ive and confidential tone. 

“What do you mean?” inquired Bet, anx- 
iously. 

“I met an old friend from the valley, t’ other 
day, on his way to North Car’lina, an’ he told 
$me that a feller from the mountings here had 

been seen selling whisky at Plank’s Bottom: an’ 
the revenue-men was fixing up for him, was 
a-goin’ ter give the mountingsarakin’. He said 
; he seed the same feller at the foot of the mount- 
i ings ez he came up, an’ recognized him as the 
; 


$ 
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same feller, as he had bought some whisky from 
him himself, an’ was a-axing me who it was, an’ 
I told him from his description it must be Hub 
Sykes.”’ 

‘‘Hub Sykes a-sellin’ whisky? You know 
yourself, Bill Simmons, that he never so much 
ez sold a half-pint ; nary a pint did he ever sell,” 
exclaimed Bet, disdainfully. 

“That might be,” replied Bill; “but you 
know, Bet, I am a friend of yourn an’ a friend 
of Hub’s, an’ ef I was him I'd keep a sharp 
lookout. The feller described Hub Sykes up an’ 
down, even ez ter the color of his eyes, an’ you 
know thar’s no one near like him in the mount- 
ings.”’ 

“TI don’t care if there ain’t—I don’t belicve 
any sech thing. He’s too honest an’ too hard- 
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workin’ ter make his living that.ar way,” 
Bet, in a rebuking tone. 

‘* Well, you can do ez you: like: tell him, or 
let it alone. I was only telling you of it, as a 
friend,’’ said Mr. Simmons, with an injured look. } 

“Thank you, then,’ said Bet, ina kinder 
tone. ‘Won't you come in? I must go in an’ 
get supper for father.” 

“I don’t care ef I do,” he said, rising and 


said 


“ ———— 


The next evening, Bet, neatly dressed in a 
calico frock, was expecting Hub every moment. 
But the evening faded into night without bring- 
ing him. Her father ‘lowed “that he hed some 
work ter do that kept him, and that he’d be up 
early in the morning.” On the morrow, how- 
ever, he still did not appear, though at last Bet 
was sure she heard his steps coming up the path. 
But it turned out to be Bill Simmons, who was 


following her into the house, with an inward 3 just fresh from the foot of the mountain, and 


feeling of satisfaction visible, to a close observer, } 
on his countenance. 4 3 

It was growing late when he again appeared 
and started up the mountain-path. But he was } 
not thinking of going home just then. After § 
proceeding a short distance, he began to mod- $ 
erate his steps, walking slower and slower, and ; 
finally coming to a halt. Fully half an hour 3 
passed before his apparently inanimate figure $ 
was again put in motion; this time down, instead 
of up,*the mountain. With a noiseless tread, 
he retraced his steps, passing stealthily the Tug- : 
gle house, and as stealthily on down the mount- 3 
ain—leaving the path, however, before coming to.’ 
the Sykes cabin, and striking out through the 
woods. He never once stopped for bearings, but, 
with the rapid movement of an experienced 
woodsman well acquainted with his way, he 
crossed a spur of the mountain and held on 
straight down to a camp-fire burning brightly in 
the bottom of a deep hollow. 

Sitting and lying around the fire, were half a 
dozen men, with carbines strapped across their 
shoulders. On his arrival, they bestirred them- 
selves, listened attentively to what he had to$ 
say, and then fell into a silent sleepy order 
about the fire. An hour or so after, they again $ 
began to stir, and each man, going a short dis- 
tance into the woods, soon returned, leading a 
horse. There was a moment of confusion, low 
talking, and the unstrapping of carbines, and 
then all were mounted, with their guns lying } 
across the pommels of their saddles, while Bill 3 
Simmons, afoot, led them out the hollow inte 5 
the path, half a mile below the Sykes house. 


5 


who brought news that struck consternation to 
her heart. Hub Sykes had been arrested, the 
night before, by some revenue-officers, and taken 
to the town of Alton, fifty miles away, and 
placed in jail to await his trial in the spring. 

‘‘The law is a terrible thing,’ said Mr. Sim- 
mons. ‘When it gets a-hold of a man, it has 
him fast; though I hope Hub will come out.” 

“Of course he will,” cried Bet. ‘I don 
care ef all the laws hed him, he’d come clear. 
He never done nothing, never sold any whisky ; 
an’ the law ain't goin’ ter touch a innercent 
man.” 

“We all know, Bill,” said Mr. Tuggle, ‘that 
Hub never sold whisky—he’s too honest fer 
that.” 

“Well,” said Simmons, ‘‘he hes ter board free 
in the jail till his trial, be him innercent or 
guilty.” 

«‘That’s kerrect, Bill,’ said Mr. Tuggle. ‘I’m 
sorry fer the boy.” 

‘How long will that be?’’ inquired Bet, 
tremulously. 

“Till April,’ answered Simmons. ‘The 
Federal Court comes off along the first of April. 
He'll hev a spankin’ good time till then—livin’ 
so high off of corn-bread an’ beans an’ dried 
apples an’ cold water in cold weather, that he 
won't know us common folks when he comes 
back.” 

The light manner in which this was spoken 
failed in its effect of bringing a smile to Bet’s 
face—in fact, it irritated her: what she wanted 
was sympathy, and not jocularity. 

So, after Bill Simmons left, she sat down and 


Here they dismounted, tying their horses in the } had a long consoling talk with her father, feeling 
woods, and followed Bill to the Sykes house. } greatly encouraged by it, and afterward went 
He stopped them at the fence, and, pointing $ about her work with a pensive though restful 


toward the house, said in a low voice: 

«‘Thar’s your game; I’m off.”’ 

With that, he struck rapidly up the path, only 
pausing now and then to look back or listen. 
The cold fog hung closely to the mountain-side 
and sifted gleams of white among the darksome ; 
shadows of the woods, with a faint sinking moon 3 
marking an hour long past midnight. as he erept 
silently by Tuggle’s on his way home. 


heart. She gained spirit, in her confiding faith 
in Hub’s innocence. The law, she thought, was 
often harsh, but always right. She vaguely 
invested it with some divine power by which 
it discriminated between the innocent and the 
guilty, and so never once doubted but what Hub 
would return to her in the spring. 

As much as she missed him at first, she missed 


him most when housed by the winter's storms. 
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The mountaineer’s work is done with the husk-} glad to see heragain? She often asked herself 
ing of corn, and winter to him is a season of; these questions. 

hunting or idle weexs. It was customary with At I.st, the day' came when he was expected 
Hub to spend most of this time’ at Tuggle’s;’ home: Her father had gone to attend’ the tril, 
sitting about the huge wood-fire, caressing the: in’ place of Mr: Sykes, who was afflicted with 
dogs, and talking to Bet—or, on favorable days, } his customary: spell of spring rheumutism. In 
taking long hunts with her father through the’ the afternoon, Bet arrayed herself in the calico 
dreary wooded vistas of the mountains. It was dress in:which she had waited in vain for Hub 
the time she saw him most’; and now she thought’ on that October evening, so long ago as it’ seemed! 
of him—not as she saw him last, but as he: to her now, and went down the mountain-path. 
appeared then, with his rough-hewn good-natured { The -April sun‘ was warm and bright on the 
face all akindle with light and animation: Her 3 alternating green and sombre hue of the forest. 
memory, in spite of her, would skip over the; Her heart was buoyant: and her face was 





intervening time, to recall his actions, looks, and 

words of a year ago, and ofttimes strike poignant 

grief to her heart. His old seat in the corner 

seemed strangely vacant, though often occupied 

by Bill Simmons. The latter had gradually ; 
become a frequent visitor, and’ his kindness and g 
good spirits won favor in Bet’s eye. Thus- it 

came to pass that a rumor started in the mount- ; 
ains that, ‘“‘as Hub Sykes war in jail an’ out } 
of the way, Bet Tuggle war takin’ up with that $ 
thar Simmons boy.’”’” But her heart was cues § 
vacant than the chair in the corner; Bill could 

not supplant Hub there. 


The long winter, to her, was filled with dreary 


suspense. And such a winter it was—the like } 
had scarcely ever been known before. There } 
was a strange wild threnody in the blast of the 
wind, as it went soughing through the desolate 
woods and driving great clouds of snow into 


the narrow gorge. There were times of frigid 
calm, when the gaunt sharp-ridged mountains 
stood shivering ghostly beneath a cold white sun 
and the dumb forest was filled with glittering 
icy splendor; when the thickly-crusted snow } 
bore the weight of man, and birds fell frozen } 
from the trees; when the breath of dawn chilled 
all warmth out the short-lived day, and the } 
mountaineer ventured out only for wood. 3 

But winter could not last forever—spring } 
finally began to assume its prerogative. The ; 
snow gradually melted away on the mountain- ; 
tops and softer air was astir in the woods. 
Warm sun tipped many a tree with green, and 
fresh hope brought back the ruddy color to Bet's 
face. 

As the time approached for Hub’s trial, the 
girl grew more and more restless in spirit, but ; 
not in action. She was constantly en | 
of her lover, as she went about’ her daily work; ; 


crimsoned with a-.soft expectancy. 

A little way up from the foot of the mountain 
and standing off from the path in a rail inclosure 
was a two-storied log house of ruinous appear- 
ance. A few wild-cherries stood in front, with 
a cluster of apple-trees and a stable in the rear. 
The door was ajar, and Bet entered without 
knocking. F 

*“*Who be that? Who be that?” querulously 
inquired a shaggy-whiskered man from the fire- 
place. 

“‘ Howdy do, Mr. Sykes?" said Bet, advancing. 

““W’y, Bet Tuggle!’’ exclaimed the old man, 
in hearty surprise, rising up on his crutch and 
grasping her outstretched hand. «Well, well, 
Bet,’’ he mumbled, ‘“‘ you hev. come, sure an’ 
sartin, ter see poor old crippled me—or maybe 
it’s kase Hub’s comin’. Do sot down.” 

“I don’t care ter set,” she said. ‘I did 
come down ter meet father an’ Hub, an’ I thought 
I'd come in ter see you a moment.” 

‘Yes, Hub’s comin’,’’ said the old man. 
powerful lonesome-like without him. He’s a 
spankin’ good boy, Hub is. I can't get along 
without him, ’specially now the spring work is 
settin’ in an’ 1’m somewhat crippled up. He's 
been gone a power of time. His gun thar,” 
pointing with one long bony finger at a gun 
stretched on pegs above the door, “is getting 
all eat- up with rust. We hevn’t touched it 
since he left.” 

“Yes,” said Bet, “that’s Hub’s gun. 
soon clear it of rust.” 
fondly on it. 

“Well, child, set down here—don’t be 
a-standin’ so long,’’ he kindly urged her. 

“No, thanky,”’ she said; ‘it’s time they. war 
comin’, an’ Ill go an’ meet them. 
agin with Hub- for a moment.” 


“It’s 


Nell 
And her eyes lingered 


Tl come in 
And she went 


and, when moments of rest’ came, filled them ; gently out, with the soft:light of expectancy still 


with calm sweet reverie. 
since she saw him last ? 
him? 


Had he changed much 
Would she easily know 
Would he come back to her with his old 


on her face. 
A few minutes’ walk brought her to a cleared 
spot in the woods, above the path, with piles of 


smile and homely speech? And would he be ; brush-heap scattered about it and green sprouts 
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shooting gracefully up from the blackened stumps { mation her father had received after the trial, 
of the year before. In the centre of the clearing, } ’ from, a revenue-officer. 
stood a small house—or, rather, part of a house,{ So, when Mr. Simmons called, a few days 
for no more than half the logs were laid. Here, afterward, he was not asked to take a seat. 
in the doorway, she sat down and looked around, ; However, he sat down coolly; as if to wait for 
but with what sad retrospection and eager hope. ; her affability to return. But, as she remained 
For Hub had selected that spot for their future } stern and silent at her ironing-table, he became 
home, and with that anticipation his hands had uneasy, and, in a cool fascinating manner, 
felled the trees and laid tle logs. } essayed to smooth and explain matters. But, 
Presently, the dull thud of horse’s feet, pro-$ before he had uttered a dozen words, the 
ceeding up the path, became audible. A succes-} smoothing-iron, which had grown ccld in her 
sion of rapid flushes, coming and going with the } hand. was firmly planted on the table, and she 
regular beat of the horse’s feet, deeply dyed the } turned on him a face so indignant that he 
girl’s face with red, to leave it at last pale and actually shrank from her. Advancing to where 
white when. a solitary horseman came in view. ? he sat, she poured on him such a storm of 


A single glance told her that her father was: hatred, contempt, and scorn, that, when she 


alone, and all the glad light of expectancy faded ' ordered finally him out the door, never to set 


from her eyes. 

‘* Father,” she cried, as he rode up, ‘‘ whar’s 
Hub?” 

“ Bercalm, child,” he said, in a strong quiver- 
ing voice. ‘‘ Hub’s all right, only I didn’t bring 
him along.” 

“Why didn’t you? 
truth at once!’’ There was a piteous appeal 
in this which he could not resist. 


«Wal, wal, child,” said the old man, bending 3 


from his horse to lay his hand gently on her head; } now more so than ever. 


‘‘only don’t give way. 
the best sort of health; 
jury—now don’t blabber out: 


> the ironing-table. 


. . 5 
Hub’s a-lookin’ fine, in 3 


foot within it again, he was glad to escape: her 
scathing tongue and withering looks. 

After he left, she fell to crying bitterly over 
Her father, coming in, tried 
to console her. 


“Ah, Bet, Bet,” he said, in a rough tender 
Oh, father, tell me the } 


voice, ‘don’t go on so; it'll comeout all right.” 
But she shook her head. 
‘*Oh, no; it never will,” she said. <« 
Miserable as she had been all winter, she was 

All hope had gone. 

As for Simmons, he left, feeling utterly foiled. 


but that thar nasty } He had had Hub arrested for a double purpose. 
gently, child— ; The first was to remove Hub from the mountains, 


found him guilty, an’ the judge made it two so that he himself could gain Bet’s affection. 


years. Just think, it’s only tvo years. I talked 
with Hub, and he said he hedn't fergot you, an’ 
told me ter tell you ter wait for him.”’ 


She did not break down then; but. the tears, } explain everything satisfactorily to Bet. 


in spite of her, would need be wiped from her 


her. 
the news at Sykes’s and had walked half-way 
home that she gave way to her grief, and then 


she sat down and cried as if her heart would } 


break. 

She was so confused and stunned at first, 
that she had asked no questions. But, after 
her father had caten a late supper and moved 
his chair to the fire, she sat down on the ‘floor 
beside him, and, with her head upon his knees, 
received a full history of the trial. She was 
surprised to learn that Bill Simmons had taken 
part in it. The soft melting outlines of her 
subdued face assumed a harsh and unrelenting 
expression when told that it was his testimony 
and that of a friend which had convicted Hub, 
and that it was also by his instrumentality that 
her lover had been arrested. ‘This latter infor- 





Hub. once away, he thought, the transfer of affec- 
tion would take place as a matter of course. He 
had had no doubt but that he would be able to 
But now 


> he knew that she was acquainted with the full 
eyes, as she walked silently by her father, with $ 


his hand still resting on her head as if blessing ; His other motive was self-protection. 


extent of his treachery, that it was impossible. 
Ilis bold 


It was not until she had left him to tell ; manner of retailing illicit whisky had aroused the 


suspicion of the revenue-department. By having 
IIub arrested, he thought, suspicion would be 
diverted from himself, and he could go on with his 
illegal traffic with impunity. But in this belief, as 
well, he was mistaken. That very week, he and 
his friend, who was his accomplice in his unlawful 
pursuit, and whose evidence had helped to convict 
IIub, were both arrested ‘and placed in jail. 

The trial came off at once, the Federal Court 
still being in session. His accomplice, to save 
himself, turned  state’s evidence, testifying, 
among other things, that Simmons had paid him 
for swearing falsely against Hub Sykes, to divert 
suspicion from themselves. When confronted 
by him, Simmons, his courage now all gone, 
acknowledged his guilt. He was at once sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary, while, at the instance 
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of the judge and the officer, a release was pro- } 
cured for Hub. 

All this happened so quickly that, before the 
news could penetrate through the densely-wooded 
and thinly-populated country to Tuggle’s Gap, 
Ilub himself had landed at the nearest depot, } 
and, with a joyous heart, struck out afoot for 
home. 

Meantime, Bet’s heart almost failed her. 
Iler only consolation was in knowing that he 
was innoeent. But two years!. It seemed to 
her the time would never end. Could she, with 
this grief, live that long? At early dawn, when 
stars had paled on the lonely mountain-tops, ° 
sie would wake, thinking she heard his step, 
only to realize, with a sudden burst of tears, ‘ 
taat she would not see him for two years, if. 


~~ 


BY MINNA 
Witte with the dust of travel 
As his horse was white with foam, 
Once on a time the stranger 
Joyfully hailed it home. 
But its guests are all departed, 
And its glory is no more, 
And tarnished the golden dragon 
On the signboard over the door. 


Elsie sat in its shadow 
When the gilded sign was new. 
The sun was bright on the blossoms, 
The birds were up in the blue, 
Elsie saw, from the highway 
Turn to the door of the inn, 
A youth as fair as Apollo— 
A youth with a violin. 


The dew from the branches shaken 
Was bright on his golden hair, 
His cap was feathered and jeweled, 
Such as the nobles wear. 

And, as Elsie timidly served him— 
For she was a maiden shy— 

She saw, through her silken lashes, 
The blue of his laughing eye. 


Up on the oaken wainscot 
The carven cupids smiled, 

As he from the lips of Elsie 
A nectarous kiss beguiled. 

But they lifted their wings for rapture 
And wept for. sorrow and sin, 

When he wakened the wounded spirit 
That dwelt in the violin, 


When soft the star of the twilight 
Shone through a silver haze, 

And the fires were lighted, he vanished 
Into the wood’s dim ways, 

But he left in her ear a promise 
Of a glad return sone day, 

When birds in the branches builded 
And the hawthorn budded in May. 
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ever. To-night, as the sun went down, she stood 


{ on the porch, her eyes turned to the spot where 


she had seen him last disappear. 
Suddenly, there broke on the air a high note 


; of gladness, trilled out jubilantly by a clear far- 


reaching whistle, the very sound of which 


5 brought the hot blood to Bet’s face and made her 
: heart beat wilder at every note. 
Sing? Could it be? 
‘nearer and. nearer, clear, full, joyful. 
> like the bugle-blast of a victorious chieftain, 


Was she dream- 
On, on, up the path it came, 
It was 


returning triumphant to his castle and his love. 

At the clearing, it abruptly stopped. There 
was a moment's pause, and then a rush and a 
bound; and, before the echoes had died away 
among the heights, Bet was sinking into the 
arms of her lover. 
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IRVING. 


Shame on the fickle wooer ! 
For never again came he. 
And woe to the maiden watching 
The buds on the hawthorn tree. 
Snow lay deep on the highway, 
Blossoms smothered the inn, 
And her soul grew weary awaiting 
The sound of the violin. 


She turned with tears from her suitors, 
And sat in her room alone; 
Woke in the long night-watches, 
And thought of a churchyard-stone, 
Each of the months, in passing, 
Braided a silver thread 
Tnto her golden tresses, 
And the hawthorn tree was dead. 


It chanced in a festal season 
She went to the far-off town, 
Like a leaf left over from autumn, 
Soberly clad in brown, 
And saw, in the gay procession 
Of beauty and pride and sin, 
Lo! in the Emperor’s carriage, 
The youth of the violin. 


Hope, like the hawthorn, withered ; 
For it is a bitter thing 
To lay the love of a lifetime 
Down at the feet of a king. 
For he has the love of many ; 
Soon does his own grow cold. 
What though his brow be beauty, 
And the curls of his hair of gold? 


Home through the wintry twilight 
She went with a footstep slow— 
Fell ere she reached the threshold, 
And died in a drift of snow. 
Dust in the earth is Elsie; 
But the walls of the ruined inn 
Echo forever at midnight 
The wail of a violin. 
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BY MAGGIE M ADAMS. 


Wuatris it that goes to make that subtle quality ; 
in a landscape that we call, for lack of a better : 
Whatever it is, the : 
word applies to the view I have in my mind as 1 : 
write, and I wish I cotild make you see it as I ; 


word, picturesqueness ? 


any other class, and about as shiftless. The 
men are giants—gaunt, bony, and good-natured 
—the women hags, as a general rule, when 
youth is once past. They hunt and fish, and 


‘cultivate their little farms. Here and there is a 


do. Here, the broad Ohio, its flashing yellow , dairy, rudely carried on. There are still deer 
waters washing beds of gleaming white sand on ; to be met with in these remote “Sunfish Hills,” 


this side, beating against the Kentucky hills on ; 
There, in the distance, slips a silvery $ in the many swift streams, and fur-bearing ani- 


the other. 


as they are called. Black bass and perch abound 


thread that we know to be the Scioto, winding ; mals are yet plenty. From one such family, we 


down from the wealth and cultivation of the 
great State’s centre. On the left, high and 


wooded hills, outlying spurs of the Alleghenies, 
genuine mountains to me, whose life has all been 
spent in the great valley-region until this sum- 
mer. 

I have been half-ailing for some months, and 
the physicians say ‘change of air,” so I am 
spending a short season with my dear aunt, 


Mrs. McGregor, whose husband is chief of a 


. s 
band of surveyors ‘in camp” among these 


lovely hills. Here I pass my days most happily, 
and here I learn the Iftle history I shall try to 
tell you. 

We have a number of people in camp with us 
besides those whose business it is to be here: 
Colonel Norris, president of the railway, and his 
daughter, who is chaperoned by my aunt, and 
severai ladies congregated in a cottage near. A 
crowd of young men, most of whom are busy all 
day and very much at leisure in the evening, are 
domiciled in the white tents down in the valley. 

There is also Ben Van Dyke, who is a corre- 
spondent of one of the great dailies. He writes 
a column every morning for his paper, and puts 
in the rest of the time making sarcastic speeches 
and reading the lightest possible novels. Our 
only other ‘‘ permanency” is the vice-president 
of the road, a mere boy for such a position, 
whom we call “‘ The Youth,” and unite, with one 
accord, to spoil. Ifis name is Gleason, and he is 
the handsomest man I have ever seen. 

We put in our time in various ways: fishing, 
reading, drawing, idle lounging in hammocks— 
all these make the days fly. Then, too, are our 
rambles among the hills. There isa sparse pop- 
ulation in these wilds, as distinctive in manners 
as any people among the pines of Carolina or 
the mountains of Tennessee. They are, perhaps, 


more like the ‘poor whites’ of Virginia than 
(534) 








procure milk, butter, eggs, and poultry. We 
walk up the valley and across the hill to leave 
our orders, and they are filled next day by 
“ole man” Huddlescn or his strapping son. 
There is a daughter of the house, who was no 
doubt christened Leoma, if christened at all, but 
whose name, in process of time, has been short- 
ened to ‘‘Lomy,’” and as such we knqw her. 
She is a beautiful creature to look at, but her 
dialect is that of the mountaineers about her. 
She has, however, vague ideas as to the improve- 
ment of her mind, and, as I make friends with 
her, she confides to me her desire to be able at 
some future day to take a place in: one of the 
stations on the new railway. To that end, she 
practices writing and adds up long columns of 
figures and reads mary iry books in the inter- 
vals of dairy-work and poultry-feeding. 

She has known some of the members of our 
party the year before, for this is ‘Camp 
McGregor's’”’ second summer. Colonel Norris is 
very kind, but his daughter shows a singular 
aversion to her, unusual in Edith, who is gen- 
erally too sure of herself to dislike anyone. 
The hill-bred lass and the city girl are singularly 
alike in form and face, and I wonder if this is 
what repels Miss Norris, but afterward I set it 
down to instinct. We can always call anything 
we don’t understand “instinct.” 

“IT knowed him last summer,” Leoma says 
to me, one morning, in a communicative mood, 
nodding her tawny head at Gleason as he gocs 
down the spring path. ‘‘ He was a-layin’ in his 
hammock, one forenoon, sultry like this yer, 
asleep, with his hand a-swingin’ over the side, 
and there laid a copperhead right by him, jist 
waitin’ fer him to move. I picked up a limb 
and killed it, and it woke him up. He like 
t’never got done a-thankin’ me and a-thankin, 
me for ‘savin’ his life,’ and he wanted to give 
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some money to pap for me, but 1 tole the ole ; against the great rock from which gushes the 
man ef he tuck it I'd leave home.”’ living water, musing on many things, among 

“You goose!” I say, ‘‘ why didn’t you take it , them a question propounded to me by Ben Van 
and go to school ?” Dyke last night, which I am to answer to-mor- 

«‘T couldn’t,” she says, briefly. ‘He sent o » TOW. As I sit, smiling dreamily over some of 
lot o’ books to me an’ a dress an’ things his sis- { his tender speeches—no sarcasm for me—I see 
ter picked out, ’n his mother wrote me a pow- } Edith wandering idly up the path, doubtless on 
erful pretty letter and sent me her picture, an’ } her way home from Mrs, Lytle’s. At the same 
he gimme his’n. But, Miss Ada, don’t say any-{ moment, Mr. Gleason comes hurrying down, no 
thing’t I tole you about this; he might think’t ; doubt bent on escorting his beloved. Seeing her 
I was braggin’.” coming, he seats himself on the great log blown 

I promise, as Edith comes out on the porch down many years ago and bares his handsome 
and says a few kind cold words to Lomy. } head to the cool evening winds. He takes her 
Curiously alike they are, as I have said, and the } hand as she comes up to him in her stately 
difference in dress only emphasizes the resem- ; graceful way, and says sometliing to her which 
blance. The hill girl “«’lows she better be goin’,’’ } | of course do not. hear, then rises quickly and 
and moves down the woodland path. Edith sits } kisses the uplifted face. Iam ashamed to watch 
by me and tells me she has ‘something to con- , them, but I can't help it. It is not in feminine 
fide.” > human nature to turn one’s back on any such 

“Tm not in the habit of making confidences,” 3 tender scene. However, it doesn’t last long— 
she says, ‘but I must tell you that Mr. Gleason {they are not a demonstrative couple, though, 
and Tare engaged since yesterday, for, woman-; evidently warmly attached. Soon they go on: 
like, [ want somebody to congratulate me. Are > home, probably to spend the rest of the evening: 
you surprised ?” } in a hammock—blessed institution ! 

““No,”’ I tell her, “I have seen how it is with What brings me to myself is a low gasping: 
you ever since I came, though you have been } cry close at hand, and I turn to see Lomy fall on: 
very discrect. Still, I’ve intercepted some elo-; the bed of last year’s leaves. She has not: 
quent cye-telegrams from time to time. I con- : fainted, but has simply fallen, writhing from- 
gratulate you sincerely, dear. I think you very } emotion. I bathe her face and speak soothing~ 
well suited to each other, and I am sure you } words to her, and finally she breaks into a pas-- 
must have a great regard for him.” ‘sion of weeping. 

“He isa prince among men,” she answers.} ‘I come back,’ she Says, at last; “J come- 
“T didn’t know-it was in:me to love so deeply } back to bring you a box little Bud made—he’s 
or indeed at all, and Iam half shocked, wholly 3 always a-whittlin —an’ then I seen them. Is he: 
surprised, at my own intensity. The engage- } goin’ to marry her, do you reckon?” 
ment, by the way, is to be a secret from everyone I do the kindest thing possible, and tell: the 
as yet, but I wanted you to know.” truth, omitting nothing, with eyes studiously 

I kiss her tenderly and promise secrecy, and { bent on the horizon. And then there is silence- 
she goes upstairs again ‘‘to beautify,’ she says. } for a moment. 

The summer days flit by as fast as hours in ; “J might ’a’ seen this a-comin’,”’ she says;. 
fairyland. Edith wears no ring, but she has a} brokenly. ‘ But I was too big a fool to prepare 
new locket, swung from a slender silver chain, ; for it. Besides, I didn’t fairly know what it 
that she opens for me one day with a smile and } was—what made me feel so towards him—and 
blush at her own “ folly,” as she calls her wor- ; towards her. But I reckon I ben lovin’ him all 
ship of Gleason, which I think is evident to no } this time, and now it’s too late to help it:. Oh, 
one except Ben Van Dyke and me. Perhaps the } I wisht you hadn't a-seen me!” | 
rest of them have grown past noticing love- Ican't comfort her. It is the old-new stery— 
affairs. the desire of the moth for the star. But: the 

Lomy continues to bring me little gifts, bunches } moth cannot reach the star, neither breathe the 
of rare ferns’ and flowers for painting, and to} rare air round it. And the gods have made some 
receive books for her improvement. One even-} moths mad, so that they wreck themselves in 
ing, I walk with her on her homeward way as far } flight. 
as the spring, where we stand and hold a little} I say some lame words to her, and she rises. 
conversation. Lomy has begun to pick up the } She puts back her tangle of yellow hair and says 
accents of cultivation, but she makes many } wearily: 
lapses yet, and I correct her now and then as «Miss Ada, I don’t want you to think ’t I ever 


we talk. Finally she goes her way, and I lean } dreamed of his marryin’ me. I ben dreamin’. 
Vou. XCIII.—30. 
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though. *Peared like everything ’d always stay I spend the winter in Cincinnati, studying 
the same, and I ‘lowed to study so hard this music and dabbling a little in paint, seeing ail 
winter, ’n’ surprise him when he come up next {my summer companions occasionally, and one 
summer. I wanted to be one of his clerks, { of them frequently. 

*n’ he said I could get a place if I was a good I send Lomy scme books at Christmas, and 
writer an’ speller ’n’ could figure quick. But receive a little note in return; and the next 
now I don’t want to. I ‘low to study; but; letter I get is from ‘ole man’ Huddleson, the 
I don't want to go to the city where I'll see ; middle of April. He says: 

him. You better go ‘long home, Miss Ada; } 
they'll be comin’ to look for you, an’ I don't 
want any of ’em should see me.” 

“And you, Lomy,”’ 1 say, ‘‘ you look perfectly 
ghastly. You'll be ill—I know you will—if you 
don’t go home and take care of yourself. You're 
ill now.’ 

“Tve had a blow, Miss Ada. I’ve got some- 
thing I won’t get over in a hurry.” 

“ But you must fight against it. Summon up 
your pride, your resolution—” 

“I’m broken,” she answers, pathetically, and 
takes the lonesome path up the hill. 

Ben meets me as I go home, and I surprise } about to start on that mysterious journey each 
him—and myself—by sobbing out the sad story } $ mortal makes in turn. She greets me calmly; 
on his shoulder. He comforts me even while ; 22d I, who came to comfort, am_the one to be 
he sees clearly, and says there is no hope for ; comforted. 

Lomy. 3 ‘Don't ery,” she says, wistfully, after awhile. 

The poor child comes to the camp often and; “‘I know it is better this way. I knew, last 
sits quietly by me—reading or sewing, seldom j summer, I couldn't live—my heart hurt me so; 
speaking, and then with an effort. I wonder } it burns and aches so bad. Is—is he well, Miss 
if she is really growing pale and thin, or if Ada—and happy ?” 

I imagine it. Gleason takes the opportunity,; “ Very well—very happy,” I assure her. And 
ene evening, when we are all seated on the } she lies and muses till she drops to sleep. 
porch, to relate, dramatically enough, the inci- I have heard of people who died of love, but 

- dent of last summer, and to speak laughingly } I never believed it till now. It scems incredible 

. of the munificent reward he made his preserver, that this girl, with her magnificent physique, 

. to wit: one of his photographs. i should have her life sapped away by a mere 

“TI have some that are better now, Lomy,’ ; fecling for a fellow-creature. 1 wonder, as I sit 

‘he says. “Wait a bit and I'll get you one.’ } on the old steps, if, having more to give—educa- 

He brings it downstairs, and, out of sheer boy- ‘ tion, accomplishments, talent—she would still 
-ishness, clasps the hand she stretches to receive it, } have given all and so perished. 

- and I wonder how even a man’s obtuseness can ; “An alabaster box of very precious ointment,” 
fail to see the look that comes over her face at the } I murmur, and so return to Lomy. 

«teuch. Edith sees it; for she bends a rather ‘‘Miss Ada, I wanted to ask you: Do you 
severe glance on her betrothed, who is talking think I can see him before I go? 1 do so long 
“with bright untroubled face to the girl, teasing ; and long just to see him—to hear him speak. 
her about some strapping mountaineer. His care- ; Oh, sometimes I can see him for hours at a time 
lessness reassures Edith; and, when we form a; —everywhere I turn, there’s his face. Oh, 
party to escort Leoma home, Edith walks beside } I want to see him so! And yet—’ tears starting 
her and is for the first time friendly. and long choking sobs checking her utterance. 

Before we know it, September is upon us, My heart aches for her; and yet, in the best 
and, loth as we are to disband, we must go. } words I know, I show her the grand beauty 
Lomy comes over to the station to see us off; {of renunciation, and she follows me clearly. 
she brings a little present for each of us, and} She sees the magnanimity of self-sacrifice for his 
I cannot fail to see that Edith’s is the hand-} sake that is never to know of it; and so the 
somest of the lot.; We all say good-bye, and 3 ointment is not only spilled, but the box broken. 
we women kiss her, and that is the last the most ‘*What do you all think o’ Lomy?’ says her 
of us ever see of Lomy. smother, cob-pipe in hand. ‘Lomy—she’s 


‘‘Dear Miss Apy: 

‘*Madam: I take my per in hand to let you 
no that Lomy is fur from well. Seems to ’pear 
like she want you to come and see her, seem 
like she say it’d do her good. Hoping you will 
eckscuze the liberty, I am yours to command, 

**Lum Hupp.rson.” 


I take the next morning’s early train and get 
over the hundred miles between me and Leoma 
$ before noon. She is a ghost of her former self, 
pale but for the soft scarlet that burns in her 
cheek, and evidently, even to my untrained eyes, 
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studied a powerful heap, this winter: more’n’s } that all he can do is to make Lomy’s last hours 


good for her. 
every book on the place. 
she'll be all right when summer sets in?” 


Poor mother, poor daughter, never any more, 


never again; the old man, too, with words of } 
: 
5 


cheer, hoping against hope. 

“‘We all ‘low you’ve chirked her up won-} 
derful, Miss Ady. We're powerful obleeged 
t? ye,” he says, hitching up to bring my trunk 
from the little station. 

Ile drives back in the early April twilight, 
and, going into Lomy’s room with me, blurts } 
out: 

“T seen two of them city fellers over to the ! 
depot, Lomy ; it was young Mr. Gleason an’ that } 
writin’ chap. I tole ’em you was powerful poorly, ; 
an’ they ‘lowed they’d come over this evenin’, ; 
seein’ "twas moonlight an’ they was goin’ away } 


5 
>» 


in the mornin’. $ 
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So all her high resolves were in vain. I put ; 
a pretty loose gown on Leoma, and, as she lies } 
back on her pillow, she looks very fair and § 
sweet. The young men come up the narrow } 
path, and Mrs. Huddleson shows them into } 
Lomy’s room. She has been weeping. Some 
of her neighbors are with her, and have told 
her she: cannot keep her daughter long. The 


man’s palm for a moment, and I wonder how 
they can -fail to see the yearning look she fixes 
on Gleason’s pitying face. They stay only a 
few minutes, and, when they go, I walk to the 
brow of the hill with them and issue a command } 
for them to come over again in the morning— 
they can go home another day. 
determined to tell Gleason all. 
So, the next morning, I go to meet them, } 
and, sending Ben Van Dyke ahead, I tell Will } 
Gleason that the girl whose life is going out so 
surely and so fast dies for love of him. Don’t 
ask me to paint for you his pain and sorrow. 
I tell him, somewhat hardly perhaps, that it is 
too late—I know it was always too late—and : 


For I have } 
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4 
sick girl lays her hot slender hand in red 


I've a dratted good mind to burn } —alas, so few—easy. 
Don't you all ‘low 
i 


She has bidden her farewell to her mother 
and father, to stalwart John and “little Bud.” 
Some of the good rude neighbors are there, and 
Van Dyke waits for us. He too goes in and 
says good-bye to Lomy, kissing the white brow 
and soft cheek as a brother might. Then Will 
and I enter, and he kneels by the little white cot 


} and takes her in his arms. 


“£h, you know,”’ she murmurs; ‘you know 
at last.” 

“Yes, I know,”’ he answers, gently; ‘and 
I will not leave you again.” 

What tears are shed, what prayers prayed 
I never know, nor seek to know. By-and-bye, 
I go in, and I sce the end is very near. Once 
more the family enter and break into loud 
weeping, are hushed and comforted by Lomy, 
and go out. Once more Will Gleason and I are 
alone with the parting soul. Once more he 
takes her in his arms, and, as she rests her head 
on his breast and turns her lips to his, she 
whispers : 

“JT would have died—a year ago—for this.” 
And, as he bends over her, thé last breath dies 
into a sigh, and what was Leoma is but clay— 
beautiful indeed, but clay. 

From far and near, the mountaineers come 
to the ‘“berrin’.”” Flowers lie all about her: 
but they do not quite hide the little packet on 
the pulseless breast—only a photograph. 

We lay her away in the soft light of an April 
afternoon and return to the lonely house with 
old Lum and his wife—lonely indeed to them. 
Ben and Will and I go back to the city and take 


) up our round of work; but we each spare a day 


occasionally for Camp McGregor, going up with 
a box of flowers to wreathe around the granite 
cross over Lomy’s grave. Edith Gleason goes 
with us sometimes; but she does not know that 
her husband was with the girl when she died, 
nor that she died of love for him. And I think 
she never will. 
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Apowy life’s backward path 
They drift, these years, 
And bear along, into the past, 
Both smiles and tears, 
To-day, I stand and look with wistful eye 
Over that path where childhood’s roses lie. 
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Still other year: will drift along, 
And, passing by this day, 
Will wander to the realm of long ago, 
Where lie— But stay: 
Shall I stand here and watch them pass along, 
Or shall I, too, have joined the silent throng? 





PUT TO THE TEST. 


BY FBANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 447. 


CHA rte R.-Wail. { herself a@ much more generous person than she 
BR IAREE weeks, went } had ever supposed. 

by. The wedding; ‘Ah, that is well—very well. I like to see 
preparations were ; young people thoughtful,’ said Mr. Fanshawe, 
going briskly on; } with a philanthropic smile. Then he added, 

Angela’s exulta- ; carelessly : 
tion daily increas-; ‘Angela may as well give it in my name. It 
ed, and poor Burt } will have even a better effect than doing it in 

bore his sufferings with ; her own.” 
a fortitude of which 3 The door opened again. This time the servant 
those who knew him } entered with a card which he presented to Mrs. 

best would hardly have believ- ; Fanshawe. 
ed his nature capable. "He} ‘Joanna MacTaggart!”’ exclaimed the lady, 
lavished beautiful presents on } in surprise, as she took the bit of pasteboard 

his bride-elect, and it had } from the salver. ; 

been the fond hope of her parents that he should’ “Good Lord !’’ ejaculated her husband, seizing 
provide the trousseau; but against this Angela } the card as if unable to credit the information. 
rebelled, conquering in the battle which she; But there was the name engraved in full state 
fought with her father in regard to the scheme. 3 and grandeur—‘‘ Miss MacTaggart of MacTag- 
She vowed that, if any such suggestion were ; gart.” Mrs. Fanshawe bade the servant intro- 
offered, Burt should not pay Graham's expenses ; duce the visitor, and, as he went out, Mr. Fan- 


at Oxford, as she had promised to ask him to do 
during the honeymoon, nor would she have one 
of the girls with her in London for the season ; 
so Mr. Fanshawe was forced to submit to her 
decree. 


The husband and wife were sitting alone one } 


day, very peaceful and comfortable, for the father ; 
had grown so elated as the marriage-day drew } 
near that he proved a pleasanter companion than 
his spouse had found him in years, and the 
change was highly agreeable to her tired nerves. 
Mr. Fanshawe was dozing over his newspaper 
and his mate busy with her embroidery and 
enjoyable visions of her children’s future, when 
the door opened and a servant appeared with a 
note, saying: 

‘For Miss Angela, ma'am.” 

**She is out,” said Mrs. Fanshawe. ‘You 
can leave it on the table.”’ 

After the man had gone, she glanced at the 
envelope and observed. 


From Burt—I know what it is—he promised } 
to send Angy two hundred francs this morning ; 


for Lady Dacre’s créche.’’ 


’ shawe continued: 


‘‘She must have just come. She was not 

here last night, I know. I suppose the old 
; dragon thought she would put her temper in her 
pie ie and come up to the wedding. How 
; Angela will laugh !”’ 

The sound of a heavy step and a wheezing 
voice became audible from the anteroom. The 
footman opened the door—was pushed aside 
before he could announce the guest—and in 
stalked the MacTaggart in a green dress and a 
blue shawl, her bonnet on one side, and she 
breathless from the haste with which she had 
mounted the stairs. 

The husband and wife hastened toward her 
> with beaming smiles, outstretched hands, and 
s expressions of ecstatic delight. The amazon 
’ waved them off with her umbrella, then struck 
; the point hard on the carpet and got her respira- 
; tion back sufficiently to gasp in a triumphant 
} tone: 

‘‘ Here's a nice end! Pride must have a fall, 

;and a haughty spirit goeth before destruction! 
He has lost every penny he had in the world, 


In these days, Angela did a good deal of } and, into the bargain, has been so dishonest that 


showy charity at Burt's expense, highly enjoy- 
ing the éclat it gave her and beginning to think 
538 ; 


it’s by no means certain he won’t be had up for 
; swindling !”’ 
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“6 Who—what ?” cried her listeners, simulta- ; 
neously, staring at her in wonder. 

“ Who—who, indeed! Why, that precious 
American Angela had so much trouble to catch 
—Burton Newt, or whatever you call him—that 
you've all been so cock-a-hoop about!’ crooned 
the Chieftainess, with fiendish exultation. 

‘*You are mad!’ Mr. Fanshawe exclaimed. 

“It isn’t true!” moaned the wife. 

“Tm mad,amI? It isn’t true, eh?’ shouted 
the MacTaggart, pulling a letter out of her} 
capacious pocket. ‘Read what my cousin, Sir } 
Donald MeNab, writes. Perhaps you will admit 
that he’s not mad, anyway. He'd just got to } 
Paris when the news came—wrote to me at once. 
1 had already let him understand my opinion of 
the young gentleman. 





I knew he was a scoun- 


drel the moment I set eyes on him! Read—read! ; 
Where's 
| 
¢ 


I expected it—I had a presentiment! 
Angela?’ 

Before she finished her rhodomontade, Mrs. 
Fanshawe was sobbing in incipient hysterics. 
Her husband was trying to unfold the epistle 
which the MacTaggart thrust upon him, but his > 
hand shook so that he could not, though his } 
trembling lips still ejaculated broken words of 
unbelief. 

“Don’t tell me I lie!’ snapped the MacTag- 
gart, snatching the letter again. ‘Listen to 
this!’ She glanced down the page and began 
to read: ‘ ‘I reached Paris this morning—’ 
That's no matter—ah, here it is!” Then she 
looked up, with a baleful grin, to explain to her 
paralyzed listeners before proceeding. ‘This is 
how it was: Sir Donald went to call at the 
embassy. While he was there, in came a gen-? 
tleman who, in the course of conversation, said § 
—said—where is it? Oh!” and now she read } 
aloud again, with one eye on the paper and one | 





on her victims, delivering the lines with much 
emphasis and diabolical satisfaction. ‘ ‘The 
gentleman said there had been another dreadful } 
railway collapse in America, and a number of } 
wealthy families were ruined utterly.’ ” Here } 
the MacTaggart paused to parenthesize: ‘Serves ; 
‘em right! Thieves—the whole lot of ’em— 
those abominable Yankees !”’ 

“Oh, go on—do! What is it?’’ moaned Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

‘You'll hear it fast enough,’’ retorted the 
MacTaggart, and now she resumed the letter: 
“«Then the gentleman turned to me and 
remarked: ‘ By the way, aren’t the Fanshawes 
relations of yours?” I answered: “ Mrs. Fan- } 
shawe is a distant relative.’”’ He nodded, and } 
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among the people ruined. Into the bargain, he 
had been transacting some business for the railway 
company when he was in London, aud has got 
himself into a tight place by doing it. However, 
maybe he can prove that he was among the 
swindled and not the swindlers. Anyhow, he 
has lost his money.” ’ ”’ 

The MacTaggart paused. Her listeners were 
specchless. 

**Mad, was I?” she cried. 
think now? 


“What do you 
Sir Donald goes on to say that he 
hastened to write to me in order that I might 
warn you, and I’ve done my duty, little as that 
impudent Angela deserves I should take the 
trouble.” 

Mrs. Fanshawe only groaned and rocked her- 
self back and forth in her chair, but her hus- 
band faltered : 

‘«[—] dare say it is all a mistake.” 

“No, you don’t!’ thundered the MacTaggart. 

«Qh, this will kill me—kill me!’’ sobbed Mrs. 
Fanshawe. 

‘*No, it won't!’ responded the MacTaggart. 

The pair were too completely overwhelmed 
and stunned even to feel anger at the amazon’s 
fiendish cruelty. They gazed at each other for 
a few instants in helpless despair. Then Mrs. 
Fanshawe hid her face in her hands with a 
heart-breaking groan which moved the Chief- 
tainess no more than it would have done a stone 
image. 

‘« Hysterics will not mend matters,’’ she said, 
coldly. 

The sufferer only responded by a second groan. 
Mr. Fanshawe darted a savage look at their tor- 
mentor, but her fierce glance warned him that 
now he could not afford to quarrel, so he turned 
away and began wandering up and down the 
room in an aimless fashion, with a blur before 
his eyes and a whizzing in his ears which ren- 
dered him blind and deaf. 

At this moment, the door opened and Angela's 
voice called from the threshold : 

“Mamma, Joseph says you have a note for 
me. It’s from Burt, with that money for the 
créche. I shall go over to Lady Dacre’s. It is 
her at-home day—”’ 

She got no further; she was in the room now. 
She saw the MacTaggart, upright and rigid in 
the centre of the apartment, glaring at her like 
a Gorgon; her mother lying back among her 
cushions, and her father white and shaken as if 
stricken by some sudden and terrible illness. 

Naturally no perception of the truth startled 
Angela. She only thought that the Chieftainess 


went on: ‘Well, that young American their 8 had keen making a scene and tormenting her 
daughter is to marry—Mr. Burt Newton—is} progenitors to the verge of frenzy, and she 
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turned on the visitor, ready for conflict—-eager chanted the MacTaggart, in a voice which shook 

for a fresh opportunity to sting the old vixen, } with rage in spite of her efforts. : 

whose taunts and insults she had been forced to ; “That's good of you,’ said Angela. “ But 

endure for so many years in abject silence. } pray reserve your sympathy till my betrothed 
‘*Miss Joanna MacTaggart !’ she exclaimed, } husband runs off to India to get rid of me as 

aware that the amazon always regarded the use { your victim did to escape you.” 

of her Christian name as an intolerable imper- ‘The law will hinder him; he’s going to jail. 

tinence. ‘This is an unexpected honor.” That’s where ie is bound for,’’ responded Diac- 

7 


“1 came because it was my duty,’ boomed } ‘Taggart. 


the Chieftainess. ‘1 never shrink from that— “I shall believe in the efficiency of the law 


never !’’ when it punishes your vile slanderous tongue, 
‘‘At least you have one consolation and reward } Miss Joanna,” said Angela. 
for your trouble. Fulfilling duty always means The MacTaggart’s retort was drowned in the 
doing something unpleasant by somebody,” ; chorus of appeals and commands which the 
rejoined Angela, with a gay laugh. agonized father and mother poured on their 
“Angela, don’t—don’t !”’ moaned her mother. } daughter. 
“‘Oh—oh—Burt Newton is—is—”’ “Where is my letter?’? demanded Angela, 
An hysterical sob checked her utterance, and deaf to pleading or authority. “If it were my 
Mr. Fanshawe was still too near the verge of} house, I'd have the infamous creature put out® 
apoplexy to venture on speech. of-doors. Since you’ve not spirit enough to do 
““Yes—yes. We must break it to her!’ 3 it, papa, give me my letter and let me go.”’ 
chuckled MacTaggart, still eying the girl with} « Here it is,” cried MacT'aggart, pouncing on 
her stony stare. ‘1 am sorry for you, Angela } the epistle. ‘Read it before us, Miss Angela, 
Fanshawe! Bad as you are—bad to the core of § since you are so certain I lie. Read it, miss, 
your heart and the marrow of your bones—blood } and see what your precious bridegroom can say 
is thicker than water, and 1 cannot forget that 1} for himself and his prospects.” 
have the misfortune to be connected with you.” 
‘Mother, what has happened?’’ demanded 
Angela, frightened by the poor lady’s unfinished 
sentence, but preserving self-control enough to } 


Angela snatched the note, tore oven the envel- 
ope, and began to read. She grew frightfully 
pale, put her hand to her head, and sank into 
a chair, so near fainting that she was powerless 
turn her back contemptuously on the Chief- 3 to resist when the Chieftainess drew the letter 
tainess. ‘Is Burt ill? Father, do speak, for $ from her nerveless fingers and recited its contents 


heaven's sake!’ in her deep nasal tones: 

«‘Ruined!”’ gasped Mr. Fanshawe. ‘Ruined !’’ 
He could only repeat that dreadful word, while 
the whizzing in his ears dizzied him till he was 
forced to sit down for fear of falling. 

«Lost every penny, your precious Bewton, 
and stands a fair chance of being arrested as a 
swindler!’ snorted the MacTagzart. 

“Oh, this is what you have been doing, Miss ‘‘Now do you believe?’’ sneered the Mac- 
Joanna!’ cried Angela, again confronting her} Taggart. “ Ruined—ruined! Sir Donald wrote 
with angry scorn. ‘Really, you are getting {me from Paris—he never vouches for a thing 
in your dotage—becoming simply ridiculous! } unless certain of his facts. I felt it my duty, 
Father, 1 wonder at you. The idea of believing } so I came to you at once—” 
for an instant any story that creature can “To exult!”’ interrupted Angela, rousing 
bring!’’ under that cruel voice; ‘to exult—and you call 

«Hold your tongue!’’ Mr. Fanshawe ordered, } yourself a Christian !”’ 
roused from his physical weakness by the recol- “TI do not exult; but he is a wicked young 
lection that now they must submit to any humil- } man—I knew it the moment I set eyes on 
intion the Chieftainess might heap on them. 3 him,” rejoined the Chieftainess; ‘and this is 

“1 shall not!’ retorted Angela, in ao tone } his punishment, as it is yours for your pride 
much fiercer than her parent's. ‘* You ought to; and rebellion.” 
have turned her out of the house at once. If} “Oh, you—” 
you don’t now, I’ll see that Burt makes you! But, between passion and despair, Angela's 

, 


‘Please stop at home, dear Angela—I will be 
with you at four. I have heard shocking news 
and must start for Paris to-night—I may even 
be forced to go at once to America. I must 
consult with you—will explain everything when 

come. Burr.” 





repent it!” voice choked ; and the MacTaggart went remorse- 
“I pity you, Angela Fanshawe, I pity you,’’  lessly on: 
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‘“You might better have married that curate } 
you treated so ill—that poor Mr. Travers. He’s § 
a fool—he is still fond of you. I have had} 
a letter from him, and he’s lately got a living} 
worth five hundred pounds a year—” ; 

“Even ruined, Burt will have more,” inter- } 
rupted Angela. <‘ There must be something left 
out of a fortune like his.” y 

“JT don’t believe it—” 

“Hark !’’ broke in Mrs. Fanshawe, half rising § 
from her seat, then sinking helplessly back. } 
“I heard a ring—there he is now.” 3 

The MacTaggart and Mr. Fanshawe stood with 3 
their faces turned toward the door, stern and } 
severe as judges about to pronounce sentence on 3 
a criminal. In another moment, Burt Newton } 
was in the room. 


CHAPTER VITIT. 

Durine the past weeks, there had been more | 
than one day so hard to live through, that, at its } 
elose, Burt had said to himself he could not again : 
suffer as he had done. There must be a limit to } 
human capacity for feeling pain, after reaching } 
which no later pang could be so terrible. 

But all the misery of the recent weary months § 
seemed to have been concentrated in the agony § 
of the ordeal through which he had passed this } 
morning. 

The previous night had brought him trouble $ 
and anxicty enough, but he had a hope of putting 3 
an end to that—it was this new trial which had 
80 completely unnerved him. It had been late 
when he fell asleep, and, as he had forgotten to 
give orders to be called, it was long after the 
hour at which he had meant to go out before 
he even awoke. 

As soon as he breakfasted, he hurried off to } 
the telegraph -office, and a good deal of time } 
was consumed there sending and waiting for 
telegrams; but he did remember, at last, to 
write a hasty note to Angela, telling her when 
to expect him. 

His business, so far as it could be arranged 3 


He heard the sound of footsteps, looked up, 
and saw Blanche Mostyn, followed by a servant, 
approaching the spot where he sat. It would have 
been easier, much easier, to fling himself over 
the parapet than to walk forward to meet her; 
but she had seen him. He saw her give a quick 
start, then she paused. 

He managed to rise, to get to her side. By 
that time, she was holding out her hand; her 
face, somewhat paler than when last they met, 
was smiling and serene. 

“Oh, yes—it is really I,” she answered, in 
response to several broken sentences from Burt, 
who had begun each without the slightest idea 
of what he was saying. ‘‘ You doubt it because 
you had not heard of our arrival.” 

“ Yes—no,” stammered Burt, gazing at her 
through a mist which made her look far off. 

“We only got here this morning,’ pursued 
Blanche. ‘I fancy Fred must have been: at 
your hotel, though; he went out directly after 
luncheon, meaning to call on you.”’ 

“T missed him,”’ Burt said, heavily. It was 
an effort to articulate, and then he had nothing 
to say—there was nothing he could say to her 
henceforth. It had been cruel in fate to force 
this meeting on him. 

How beautiful she looked—as always an image 
of peace and rest—and he could not even have 
the privilege of telling her so; could only stand 
there stupidly and stare at her through the 
immeasurable distance which must forever 
separate their lives. 

‘¢ Have you been ill, Mr. Newton ?”’ she asked, 
wonderingly, with a quick sympathy in voice 
and eyes. 


““No—oh, no; I’m always well,’ rejoined 
Burt, then recovered his senses sufficiently to 


remember that she must either think him 
intoxicated or insane, and added: “That is, 
I haven't been quite up to the mark lately, 
somehow; but it’s nothing.” 

‘We have not heard of you since we left 


Genoa,” continued Blanche. “The Graysons 


by dispatches, was all done, and he started back } were called back to America so unexpectedly, 
toward his hotel. He was passing up the broad } that they only wrote a few lines. Indeed, 
street along the Arno, and, as his hotel was far ; mamma’s illness has kept us so closely occupied 
on toward the Cascine, the promenade was nearly ; that we liave been as. much alone as if we had 


deserted, as the hour was not late enough for the 
daily stream of carriages and pedestrians toward 
the beautiful wood. 

He reachéd a point where the wall is built out 
in a wide curve over the river and lined with 
stone benches. The sun was shining through 
a soft haze. the breeze and the river whispered 
musically to one another, and Burt sat down to 
rest for a few moments in the quiet. 





hired a desert island for the autumn.” , 

‘Then she did not even know of his engage- 
ment; he could not tell her. Why should she 
care? A mad longing rose in his soul to ask 
her if, under other circumstances, she might 
have believed it possible to become interested 
in what concerned him; but it was not in his 
nature to be capable of this special weakness. 
There are men, many—men who think themselves 
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a strong and right-principled, too—who, in thei . 


selfish desire for sympathy, would have revealed 
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«So, sir,” Mr. Fanshawe said, at length, in 


\ his deepest tones, ‘‘so, sir, it is all true?’ 


enough of the truth to give a glimpse of the} “Yes,” Burt replied, in a voice which grew 
wretchedness which was so horrible a burden ; somewhat sullen; ‘“‘you heard me tell Angela 


to bear, but not Burt Newton. 
“I must go home,” Blanche said; “I only 


it was. How did you hear about it?” - 
‘* Perhaps you hoped to keep it secret,’ burst 


came out for a breath of air. We shall be here} in the MaeTaggart, eager to come to the front. 


for a fortnight. You will come and see us—’ 
“Oh, I have to leave for Paris, to-night,” 
Burt broke in. And he forgot the calamity 


‘‘T have no doubt you would have deluded that 


} poor girl into marrying you when you knew you 
3 hadn’t a penny left; when you are liable to be 


which was forcing him to undertake the journey ; arrested ; when—” 


in his thankfulness that he need not be again ; Burt walked away, deaf and blind to her 
exposed to an ordeal like this. Before his return, } speech and presence; he had grown even paler 
Blanche Mostyn would be gone; he was glad ; than before; but a strange light flashed into his 


of that—very glad. 

‘‘For Paris?’’ she repeated. ‘‘ Fred will be 
terribly disappointed. Perhaps you can manage 
to look in on him before you go.’ 

‘“‘[—I’m afraid not,’ Burt said. “I have 
such a lot to do, and I’m behind time now— 
T mean, for an engagement.” 

She glanced up, a little hurt, even indignant ; 
but Burt was too blind to perceive it, and the 
expression speedily gave place to that same look 
of anxiety and sympathy. 

«| think you are hardly fit for a journey,’ 
she said, then turned at the sound of footsteps 
and added: ‘Ab, here come Mrs. Emerson and 
her sister—you don’t know them; as you are 
in haste, 1 won't bother you to be presented. 
Good-bye. Perhaps you will be back before we 
leave. Good-bye, and a pleasant journey.” 

Then she was gone, and Burt made his way 
to his hotel, wrote a letter, attended to some 
other duties, and at last remembered that Angela 
would be expecting him—he must go. 

As her betrothed entered the room, Angela 
hurried forward to meet him; but a glance at 
his pale troubled face smote down the wild 
hope which his coming had roused. 

“Burt! Burt!” she cried, despairingly, “it 
isn’t true—say it isn’t!” 

For a moment, he almost thought she meant 
some reference to Blanche Mostyn, then he 
remembered the business. 

“Why, how did you hear?” he asked. “ Yes, 
Angela—it is true.”’ 

Angela could not speak ; she darted past him 
without a second look and hid herself in her 
own chamber. It actually seemed to her that 
she had loved the handsome young fellow, that 
her heart shared in the wrathful misery which 
800k her like a whirlwind. 

In the salon, Burt stood confronting his Rhada- 
manthine judges with an expression of bewildered 
astonisliment mastering the pain which had been 
‘visible in his honest face when he entered. 


> tainess. 


eyes as he went up to Mr. Fanshawe and said: 
“Will you have the goodness to explain the 
meaning of all this?’’ 
“There’s a question!’’ sneered the Chief- 


—will be left.” 

“Yes,” added Mr. Fanshawe; ‘answer that.” 

“Perhaps five hundred dollars—a hundred 

pounds—certainly not more,’ Burt replied, 
quietly. 
3 My child—my poor deceived afid injured 
; child!’ moaned the mother, beginning to wring 
: her hands. 

‘‘Your conduct, sir, has been terrible— 
$ terrible,” pronounced Mr. Fanshawe, but was 
’ interrupted by MacTaggart. 
$ “He'll go to prison, too, I've no doubt— 
¢ he ought!’’ she snapped. 

“Mr. Fanshawe,” Burt inquired, as regardless 
of the old maid as if she did not exist, “I ask 
; you again what I am to understand by this 
> treatment.” 
} «He dares to ask!” cried the Chieftainess, 
’ waxing more furious at her inability to make 
} the young man notice her. ‘Do you expect him 
} to let his danghter go and live with you in 
a wigwam? Do you think any girl would look 
} twice at you except for moncy 2?” 

“Mr. Fanshawe, do you desire my engagement 
with your daughter to end?’ demanded Burt, 
in a voice which trembled somewhat. 

“Why, the man’s an idiot!” chuckled the 
MacTaggart. ‘‘Did one ever hear such ridicu- 
lous questions? End indeed! How had you 
;ever the presumption to ask that it should 
$ begin ?”’ 

“You cannot blame me—I must think of my 
child’s welfare,” said Mr. Fanshawe, his pom- 
posity failing a little beneath the steady light 
of Burt’s eyes. 

“T wish to hear it from Angela herself,” the 
{young man rejoined: ‘I insist." And Mr 





‘‘ Before you presume to ask questions,.. 
| you’d better say how much of an income—if- any 
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Fanshawe left the room, in search of his 
daughter. 

While he was gone, Burt stood by a window, 
gizing down into the street, regardless of Mrs. 
Fanshawe’s hysterical sobs and the storm of 
vituperation poured on him by the Chieftainess, 
who was driven nearly mad by his calm ignoring 
of her presence. 

in a few moments, the father and daughter 
appeared. Burt went straight up to the weep- 
ing girl and asked in an ominously quiet voice: 

“Angela, was it I or my money that you 
wished to marry?” 

« But, Burt—a hundred pounds a year!’’ she 
faltered. 

“Then our engagement is at an end?’’ he 
demanded. 
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‘Good-bye, Angela.”’ 

‘‘Oh, Burt,’’ she exclaimed, honestly enough, 
‘‘T am sorry, indeed | am.”’ 

‘‘Thanks,”’ he replied. ‘‘ But I trust that | 
shall be able to set my cousin and namesake 
right. He is the man who has lost his fortune. 
Good-bye!’ 

Before anyone could move, he was gone. 
Angeia tried for strength to cail—to follow. 
Then, as she recognized the utter hopelessness 
of making any effort to soften Burt, her despuir- 
ing eyes fell on the MacTaggart, who was 
attempting to steal quietly out of the room, for 
once in her life thoroughly frightened and aghast 
at her own work. 

Angela seized an antique dagger that lay on 


¢the table and darted toward her, while the 


“You must have expected this trouble,” she { Chieftainess shrieked for help as loudly as the 


said, beginning to grow sullen. ‘ You ought to 
have warned me.” 

“Answer my question,’ he persisted, in the 
same calm cold voice. ‘‘ You wanted my money 
—without it, you would not marry me?” 


feeblest. of her sex could have done, and Mr. 


§ Fanshawe, tho-oughly alarmed, tried vainly to 
quict his daughter. 


‘«Let me alone, father!’’ cried Angela. ‘She 
has done harm enough. She shall never do any 


«You are unkind, ungenerous, Mr. Newton!’ ; more!’ 


she sobbed. : 

«Brutal !”? pronounced Mr. Fanshawe. 

“A Yankee!’’ added the MacTaggart. 

“Angela.”’ continued Burt, stone-deaf to the 
exclamations of the elders, ‘I will have a dis- 
tinct answer. Is our engagement at an end?” 





‘Angela, if you marry Travers, I’ll give you 
a thousand pounds,” wailed the MacTaggart. 

“You will promise to give it, you mean,” 
retorted Angela, brandishing her weapon. 

Mr. Fanshawe glanced at his child. Tis 
astute mind recognized the fact that, though she 


Angela hesitated. She was conscious of wish- { might be temporarily mad, there was method in 
ing that she were a better woman—able to love ; her frenzy. 


him as he deserved—capable of putting by her 


‘¢T’ll write a check here,’ shivered the Chicf- 


miserable ambitions and going with him whither- ; tainess. 


soever destiny might lead. But that could not be. 
‘We must part,” she faltered. ‘There is no 
help—we must!” 


“And an acknowledgment and instructions 
to your agent,’’ added the wise Angela, now 
sufficiently mistress of herself to think swiftly 


“Sir,” put in Mr. Fanshawe, with renewed } and to the point. 


dignity, ‘‘ you are giving my daughter unneces- 
sary pain. You have treated her very ill; you 





It was all done. Then the girl left the house 
without a word to her elders. A new idea had 


have deceived and outraged us all in an abomina-} occurred to her which she proposed to carry 
ble fashion. Your engagement with my child } into immediate execution. 


cannot continue.” 

Burt stood silent and motionless, with his face 
turned toward the window. 

“Better give him your decision in writing, 


Half an hour later, she appeared in Burt 
Newton’s salon and fell at his fect, as the young 


man sat there still fairly dazed by the sudden- 


ness with which freedom and happiness had 


since he finds it so hard to comprehend,”’ cried } been restored to him. 


the MacTaggart, with her horrid laugh. ‘ Here, 


“Oh, Burt, Burt, forgive me; only say you 


I'll write it!’ She strode to a table, seized a} do, and I can die content,’’ sobbed Angela. 


pen and paper, dashed off a few lines, and 
called: ‘Listen to this. ‘In my_ presence, 
Angela Fanshawe, with the full approval of her 


” 


«Get up, please,’’ returned he, coldly. ‘This 


is quite useless.” 


“Oh, Burt, think of the mortification and 


parents, has refused to fulfill her promise to 3} disgrace for me,”’ she moaned. 
marry Burt Newton. Signed, Miss ee wae 
of MacTaggart.’ ”’ 

Burt took the paper with an eagerness which 
he could not concezl, saying only : 


“You broke the engagement. Say anything 


you like. Ishall not contradict it,’”’ he rejoined. 


“Oh, Burt, is there no hope ?’’ she pleaded. 
‘“‘None,” he replied, firmly. 
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“Oh, you are hard—cruel—utterly wituout ; 
pity—” 

‘‘Hush, Angela,’ he interrupted. “I am 
sorry for your disappointment; but, since you } 
force me to defend myself, you must remember 
that you knew I did not love you.” 

* But I—I—” 

“You held me fast through my exaggerated } 
sense of honor,”’ he continued, slowly, ‘* because 
—because you wanted my money. And I so} 
blind that, up to this very day, I really thought } 
you cared. I have no wish to blame or reproach } 
you—only you can’t deceive me again, so please 
leave me to my freedom.” 

Angela persevered for a little while—hitter, 
pathetic, and tragic by turns; but she was too 
thorough an actress not to perceive that her 
scene, admirably as she played it, was wasted on 
her audience, so she wisely brought it to an end. 
But she was ready to essay the results of the 
inspiration which had been suggested by her 
pecuniary triumph over the MacTaggart—if she 
could not appeal to the heart of her escaped vic- 
tim, she might at least to his pocket. 

**T may as well kill myself,” she said, in a 
tone of sullen despair. ‘Indeed, I don't see } 
what else 1 can do. My father will turn me out- 
of-doors. He has wasted money on me that 
he could not afford—ail my wedding-clothes 
ordered !”’ 

‘“‘There at least I can help you,’’ Burt said. 
Then he paused, hesitating even now to offer 
her money. But a glance at her eager face 
warned him that he need have no scruple, and 
he added quickly: “Angela, | will give you four 
thousand pounds.” 
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‘*He offers me money —me!” she groaned, 
and hid her face in her handkerchief, adding: 
‘*But I am helpless; I must bear everything— 
everything.” 

“1 offer the only consolation in my power,” 
he said, rather weary of her histrionics. 

Then she wept and moaned and upbraided 
him; but, as he took out his check-book, she 
gasped : 

‘Make it five thousand, Burt; oh, make it 
five !”” 

Angela departed with her wish gratified, and 
Burt Newton started tuat night for Paris, feeling } 
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How happ, is he born and tanght 
That serveth not another’s will, 


’ I saw the pair last spring in London. 


HAPPINESS. 
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asa man might who had unexpectedly escaped 
from a prison to which he had been condemned 
for life without even a shadow of hope that 
release could ever come. 

These things happened more than seven years 
since. Angela did marry the parson, and, 
between her talent and her family influence, 
Mr. Traveis is now a rising man in the Church. 
Angels 
had grown rather too broad, a little coarse, a 
little beefy, but was still handsome, and very, 
very religious—decidedly evangelical. 

The conversation turned on Burt Newton and 
his wife, who had lately come over from America 
The 
pair were always eagerly welcomed by the most 
exclusive circles in every European capital, and 
Mrs. Newton was even more beautiful at twenty- 
five than she had been, as Blanche Mostyn, ut® 
eighteen. 

“Do you know them, Mrs. Travers?’’ some- 
one asked. 

“We were forced to decline their acquaint- 
Angela replied, in a tone of blended 
firmness and pity, such as a primitiye Christian 
might have employed when speaking of some mis- 


on one of their frequent foreign tours. 


” 


ance, 


guided pagan. 
duty was plain. My husband is a clergyman; 
ours is a God-fearing household. While in Paris, 
the Newtons went to the races on Sunday!’’ 


**We could not do otherwise; our 


Her voice sank to a thrilling whisper, a shiver 
ran through her ample frame, and her fine eyes 
were lifted in solemn protest and appeal. ‘Then 
she dismissed the Newtons with a wave of her 
hand, and waxed eloquent in regard to her hus- 
band’s plan for the furtherance of missionary 
work in Ireland. 

My neighbor whispered in my ear: 

“Travers will be a bishop yet, thanks to that 
woman !”’ 

And I dare say he will. The 
alive, but a helpless paralytic. 
home under Angela's roof and 
will in favor of Angeia’s children. 

As for Burt Newton and his wife, they are as 
happy as 1 can imagine any two human beings 
in this world, short of the days when Adam and 
Eve walked hand-in-hand in the Garden of 
Eden. 


MacTaggart is 
She finds her 


has made her 


HAPPINESS. 


WOTTON. 


Whose armor is his honest thought 
And simple truth his only skill. 
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BY MATTIE DYER BRITTS. 


A tona stretch of yellow road lying in the 
late afternoon sun, overlooking a level tract 
of luxuriant farm-land intermingled with woody 
dale and waving meadow, edged by a noisy 
little silver ribbon of a brook, which went 
babbling and rippling under the old gray | 
bridge and wandered off—the Lord knows 
where. 

Down the road, as the clouds of purple lined 
with gold began to pile up in the west, came 
a traveling-carriage, drawn by a pair of fine bay 
horses. From the window looked a fair faded 
face, and a fretful voice quite in keeping there- 
with asked: 

“Are we almost there, Will? 
death.” : 

“Almost there, Sue,” answered a strong manly 
voice, with a slightly indolent drawl in it. “ We 
can see the house from the top of this hill, and 
get a view of a most glorious landscape.” 


I’m tired to 


“IT don’t care a fig for the landscape—I'm } 


completely worn out. 
feeling for me, Will Humphreys!” was the 
response. 

Mr. Humphreys had at least learned self- 
control; he only rejoined with his usual quiet 
drawl : 

- Well, you can rest in a moment; 
almost at our own gate.” 

They were descending the hill, and Mr. 
Humphreys’s eyes kindled as he looked out 


we are 


cver the beautiful expanse of the estate which 3 


he had lately purchased in the hope that the 
country air and fresh river-breeze might improve 
his wife's delicate health. 

He knew that doctors and friends agreed that 
more than half her illness was due to indolence 
and temper; but not even a look of reproach 
had he ever given her, not one complaint had 
fallen from his lips, though his daily life was 
little short of martyrdom. 


He did not again speak of the beauty of the 


landscape, but gazed eagerly out until the car- 
riage stopped at his own gate. 
moments, 


In a few 
they reached the verandah, 
Mrs. Mason, the trusty housekeeper, who had 
come down before them with the two boys, 
stood waiting. 

As he lifted his wife from the carriage, Will 
said cheerily: 


where $ 


‘¢ Welcome to your new home, Sue dear.” 

“1 know | won t lise it,’ was the ungracious 
¢reply. ‘There—do keep away, boys; you 
} rumple my collarso. Where’s Mason gone? she 
never is anywhere, and | want to go upstairs.” 
3 “Won't you have a cup of tea first, Mrs. 
Humphreys?’ asked the housekeeper, promptly 
stepping torward, as Will drew back with a frown. 
3 “No; you can bring it up to me.” 
¢  ‘ But you'll come down to supper, Sue?” said 
’ Will, kindly, as she turned toward the staircase, 
g followed by Mrs. Mason. 

; “I don’t know—I don’t feel like exerting 
; myself,’ was the answer. And Mr. Humphreys 
; took his first meal in his new home with the 
; two boys for company. 

$ Sue appeared at the late breakfast, next 
’ morning; and, after the meal was over, she 
condescended to walk out with her husband to 
see the place. She seemed interested in the fine 
appointments of the stable and the newly- 


You haven’t one bit of 3 purchased horses and carriage, remarking: 


«They are very nice, Will; 
to see them, down here.”’ 


but there’s nobody 


; 

5 

$ There are some grand things for us to see, 
3 though,”’ replied Will. ‘Come: I want to take 
| you to that point of rock overlooking the river. 
5 

$ 

s 


J 
1 


he view from the cliff is splendid.” 
She consented, and, in a few moments, they 
stood on the broad rock. 

“Isn’t that glorious?” cried Will, his fine 
face aglow, the lazy drawl gone from his voice. 
} «Look at that sweep of the bank and the soft 
¢ line of the hills beyond. Sce how the water 
‘ catches the morning sunshine. Did you ever 

seea nything more beautiful?” 

| “Very. pretty,” answered Sune. “But I'm 
‘ ruining my dress with this damp sand, and 
there’s a horrid worm on my slipper. Do let's 
go to the house.” 

The glow died from Humphreys’s face. He 
; set his lips firmly, offered his arm, and took her 
} back without a word. He soon found that his 
hope that she would enjoy her lovely new home 
: was doomed to disappointment. fike all the hopes 
; he had indulged since his marriage. 

; In one month, Sue was fretting to go back to 
‘ the city and making everybody about her miser- 
‘able. Will knew it was useless to remind her 
g that Doctor Norton had said her only chance for 
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life was to get out of the ceaseless round of 
dissipation which made up her existence. But 
he decided not to return, and said so to her 3 
with quiet firmness. ; 

“Yes, of course you'll stay—just because ; 
I hate it,’ she cried. ‘You know I can’t bear 
to be alone, and there are so few neighbors one 
cares about.” 

The thought crossed Will’s mind that she 
might think something of his society; but he 
only replied : 

“If you are lonely, Sue. why don’t you 
invite somebody to stay with you?” 

“There's nobody I want,’’ answered Sue, 
querulously. 3 

‘‘Where’s that cousin you used to write to, 
up in Maine?” 

“What! Laura Vale?” 

«That's the name, I believe.”’ 

‘*Well—she might do. I wonder if she would 
come ?”’ 

“ Better write and find out, 
she?” 

‘Aren't you ashamed?” cried Sue, with flash- 
ing eyes. ‘She’s thirty, and she’s not married ; 
but she might have been, if she had chosen, and 
done better than some of her relations have.” _ 

“Thank you,” said Will, laughingly. ‘If you 
want her to come, write and ask her, by all 
means. Where is she?” 

“Teaching in Portland, the last I heard.’ 

“A Down - East. was Will's 
reflection; and the vision he mentally called } 
up was not flattering to Miss Vale. But he } 
only remarked : 

‘I dare say she'll be glad to escape from that. } 
Better write at once and get her here.” 

Sue did write; for, as much as her mare 

2 


Old maid, isn’t 


schoolmar’m,”’ 


selfish heart could like any person, she liked her 


cousin and really desired her society. 

When Humphreys took the letter to post, he | 
slipped within it a note saying that Sue was | 
certainly in wretched health, and, if Miss Vale 
could come, it would be a deed of mercy, and 


she should name her own salary. He also 
enclosed a check for traveling-expenses. 

In a short time, an answer came, addressed 
to Mr. Humphreys, accepting Sue’s invitetion : 
stating that she had no need or desire for a 
salary, but would willingly be her cousin’s com- 
panion as long as her services might be required. 
The check was returned without comment. 

“Independent, certainly,” said Will to him- 
self, with a smile, as he read the note. ‘‘ Cool, 
by George! I begin to have a curiosity to see 
this cousin.” 

When she arrived, he went to the station to} 
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meet her. She was so disguised—in hat, veil, 
and large linen duster—that he could hardly see 
what she was like; but, before they reached 
home, he discovered that she owned a good 
complexion and a pleasant voice. 

She was at once carried off by Sue, and Will 
watched with some interest for her reappearance 
without the wraps. 

When she came down, he saw a rather tall 
fine figure, simply dressed in gray silk, with 
pure fine lace at throat and wrists, a face whose 
bright eyes and fresh cheeks carried the bloom 
of all the New England valleys, a step elastic 
with health and life, and a frank winning 
manner. Altogether, his verdict was favorable, 
and he felt glad she had come. 

But he did not propose to cultivate much 
acquaintance with her—he knew Sue's jealous 
disposition too well for that. He betook himself 
more and more to his books and cigars, and left ~ 
¢ Sue to her care, as well as everything else; and 
he soon felt the change her presence was making. 

She could smooth all the little household- 
difficulties which Sue would not .be bothered 
with and which were hopeless tohim. She could 
coax Sue out for exercise when he“could not. 


«é She could subdue those rebellious romping boys 


when anyone else would utterly fail. It was 
not long before Will, silently observant, saw that 
every member of the household depended more 
on her than on the nominal mistress. 

But he seldom addressed a sentence to her of 
his own accord. He was sitting on the verandah, 
one evening, when she came out and said to him: 

‘“‘Mr. Humphreys, may I speak to you a 
moment ?”’ 

“Certainly,” replied. Will, rising and offering 
her his chair, while he leaned aguinst the rail- 

*‘Is Sue ill again?’’ he added. 

pong no. She is better than usual, I think. 
3 It is of your boys I wish to speak.” 

“Ah, what mischief have they been up to 
now ?”’ 

“None. They are not more mischievous than 
boys in general. But,’’ hesitating slightly, 
“don’t you think they ought to be learning 
more than they are?’ 

Will’s handsome face flushed; but he tried 
to answer lightly: 

“No doubt of it. They are untrained little 
colts—anyone can see that,” 

““Why don’t you send them to some good 
school, then ?’’ 

Will flushed again, as he replied : 

“I would have done so long ago, but Sue 
objected; and I did not like to do it against her 
will.” 


” 
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“Don’t you think she would let me teach 
them ?” 
Will gave her a glance of surprise. 


“You?” he exclaimed. $ 
; hand, and, saying ‘God bless you, Cousin 


She smiled at his astonishment and said : 

“Yes. Why not? It is my profession, you 
know: else I might not have noticed how these 
little fellows were running wild.” 


“Yes,” she replied, smilingly, ‘encourage 
the boys all you can, and you will help both 
them and me. That is all the return | ask.” 

She would have passed on; but he took her 


Laura!’ touched it once with his lips. 
Then he let her go and entered his library. 
As time went on, there was no outward change 


Will knew that she understood the case as; in Will Humphreys, except that he seemed 


well as he, and suddenly determined to put 
confidence in her. 


the first time, “let me speak plainly for once: 
If you do anything for my boys, you must do 
it with your eyes open. 
1 took great pride in them.” His voice broke 
for a moment, then he went on, almost sternly: 
‘‘T wanted them to grow up well-trained, well- 
taught, manly young fellows—and I know that 
they are in a fair way to become perfect milk- 
sops. Sue will not allow them to go to school, 
lest they should come in contact with plebeian 
associates, nor have a governess for them, lest— 
well, lest I should admire her too much. I— 
In short, cousin, you know Sue when “she is 
thwarted: I made one struggle, and gave it up.’’ 

«Was that right?’ asked Laura, gently. 

‘«No, it was cowardly !’’ heanswered, promptly. 

‘Do not say that,’ went on Laura. ‘ But— 
pardon me, please! I love and pity poor Sue. ; 
Still, I see her errors. 
care, should they lack it from father and mother ; 
too?” é 

“No.” And Will’s tones were unsteady with 
deep feeling. ‘I ‘confess my neglect of my 
duty. Help me, cousin, help my poor boys, and 
I shall be grateful forever !’’ 

“‘T will do what I can. 
Laura, simply, and then she was gone. Will 
went down the steps and out into the grounds § 
alone. The summer stars saw, that night, some- 
thing they would hardly see twice: Will Hum- ; 
phreys standing under the shadow of a tree with 
tears coursing down his cheeks—tears of bitter 
regret for a wasted life. ; 

No more was said; but, in a short time, Laura 
had the boys under a regular course of study, 
with Sue’s consent, and a great improvement 
was visible. 

Will began to wonder how he should discharge 
his debt of gratitude. His first experience had 
taught him that money would not be received. 
But something he must do; so, meeting her one 
morning in the hall, he said: 

“Cousin Laura, I see and feel what you are } 
doing for us. Is there any way in which I can } 
repay you?” : 


Good-night,”’ said 


4 
¢ 


‘‘Cousin Laura,’ he said, calling her so for ; 


If your boys mesided | 


kinder than ever to Sue, more patient with her 
whims, and became the almost constant com- 
panion of his boys. Sue appeared improved in 
health, and began really to enjoy the evening 
drives which she had once utterly refused to 


There was a time when } take, even for health’s sake. 


it happened that a neighbor had a young horse 
which he wanted to dispose of, and Sue took a 
fancy to buy him. But Will refused decidedly. 

“You could never drive him, Sue,”’ he said. 
‘The only reason Mr. Norris sells him is because 
he is almost unmanageable, even for a man.” 

‘‘] know better!’’ cried Sue, her eyes flash- 
ing. ‘You say that because you don’t wish me 


:to have him. Mr. Norris is to bring him over 


for us to try this afternoon, and I shall go out 
behind him !’’ 

“Very well; I will drive you,’ said Will, 
quietly. 

So, when the horse was brought, Will took her 
out in a light open carriage. Humphreys was a 
skillful driver, and the horse behaved so well 
that, as they turned homeward, Sue wanted to 
take the reins. 

“Don’t insist, Sue. You cannot drive him,’’ 
said Will, his heart sinking. 

“T will insist!” she cried. ‘You always 
object when I want to do anything. Give me 
those reins or I will jump out and walk home!’ 

Will would not quarrel, but he turned deadly 
white and kept a firm hold of the ribbons. 

“Give them to me, I say—this instant!’’ 
screamed Sue, her temper rising. ‘I will drive, 
and you shall not stop me!’’ 

“Sue, be quiet. Don’t you see you are fright- 
ening the horse?”’ said Will, sternly. “Sit still, 
or you will risk both our lives.” 

“I don’t care if Ido. I will have those reins !” 
She reached forward, and, before Will could 
prevent it, made a frantic clutch at the ribbons. 
The mettlesome beast gave a sudden swerve and 
a flying jump, and the next instant the husband 
and wife were lying senseless on the rocks, and 
the horse was galloping madly away with the 
wreck of the carriage. 

An hour later, a sorrowful cortége passed 
through the gates of the Humphreys estate. 


Poor Sue never moved or spoke again. Her 
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neck had been broken by the fall. For days, ; ‘Surely you don’t want to leave us, Cousin 
Will tossed in delirious pain on the bed from ; Laura?” 

which it was doubtful if he would ever rise. He ‘No, Harry, indeed I do not; but I ms.” 
knew nothing of it when they bore his wife to “1 don't see it!” cried Harry. ‘I’m sure 
her last resting-place, or even whose hand it was } papa won’t see it, either. There's his step in 
that ministered to his wants, or dreamed of the the hall. Papa! papa! come here! Cousin 
revelations he made during his illness. ’ Laura says she must go away! We won't let 

Of course, Miss Vale could not go away while 3 her, will we?”’ 

Humphreys was so ill; but she knew that could § Will Humphreys advanced, glanced from 
be no home for her as soon as he recovered. } Laura to the excited boy, and said gravely: 
When his strength began to return, he told her } ‘‘ Not if we can help it, Harry. Willie is wait- 
that he proposed to travel for a year, and begged $ ing for you; go down, and I will speak to Cousin 
her to remain and teach his boys until he came 3 Laura.” 

back. ; As soon as Harry had gone, he turned to Miss 

To this, there could be no objection. Laura ; Vale and said: “Are you going to forsake your 
loved the lads and they adored her, so she prom- } trust, cousin ?”’ 
ised to stay; and Will, as soon as he was able, 
started on his wanderings. 

Of course he wrote often, and usually to Laura, 
who thus learned to know him as she could not 
otherwise have done. At the end of the year, 
he came back, so handsome and improved that 
Miss Vale would hardly have recognized him. 
She was proud of the improvement in her boys, 


She looked up at him, and, with a face full of 
pain, she answered: ‘Don’t you know that | 
must go?” 

‘‘T know that you must not,”’ he said, in tones” 
of deep feeling. ‘+I want you to stay with me 
forever! Will you, Laura?’’ 

She gave him one startled glance. He quickly 
added: ‘*I want your love and your presence 
yet sad to think that she must now leave them.{ in the home you have made so happy. Oh, 
But she knew that, in an ordinary community, a Laura, I have missed so much of life! It is late 
woman still young could not live any length of § in the day, but won’t you brighten all that is 
time under the roof of a single gentleman with- ; left, dear one? Couldn’t you love me a little, 
out causing gossip to run riot. Laura?” 

It was nearly a week after Will’s return when «Yes, I could!’’ was her low reply. 
she first spoke of her intention. She was helping He passed his strong arm around her, and she 
Harry with a lesson, and told him he must very 3 felt his whole frame quiver as he said: ‘ Will 
soon learn to do his tasks without her assistance. : you be my wife, darling, and let us enjoy life’s 

‘* But you're not going away, Cousin Laura?” 3 afterglow together? Will you come and make 
questioned the boy, in surprise. > me and my boys happier than we ever hoped to 

“Yes, Harry. You will not need me now that 3 be?”’ 
papa has come.”’ } “With God’s help, yes, Will!’ she answered, 

“Oh, but we do need you! We can’t spare ; and then he drew her to the true heart which 
you at all; you mustn’t go!” insisted Harry. } had ached so long, but now was healed forever. 
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JUNE. 


BY LUCIEN ARNOLD, 


Unper the moon of gentle June, 
Where the leaves to the breeze in murmurs talked, 
And the buds promised roses soon, 
My love, my queen, the fairest flower 
That blossomed in the world that hour— 
My love and I in the moonlight walked. 


Shall I sigh that a moment so sweet 

Came and went on wings that were fleet? 
Dear lips to kiss, dear hands to hold, 
In a life of iron, one moment of gold ; 

One hour of June, when all too soon 

We lost the flowers, and the kiss, and the moon, 
And found once more the toil and the pain, 


Sweet is a flower for one short hour, And walked our ways in the world again ! 


Soft is the murmuring dream of leaves ; 
But what if the fruit is bitter and sour 

And the falling leaves bring not ripe sheaves? > Ah, love’s but a memory, sad and sweet ; 
What were it this: that love is a kiss , But a greeting of hands and a going of feet. 

That is, and is sweet, and is gone with a breath— ; And our night, my queen of glorious June, 


A moment of June and flowers and bliss, : In darkness went down with the setting moon. 
Then the fruitless and silent winter of death ! 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 468, 


CHAPTER XI. ‘later one, in which he had left the bulk of his 
T the mention fortune to his son and a sum of money to Mr. 
of the bequest— } Elliott large enough to compensate him in part 
leaving all the} for the disappointment which he would un- 
property to doubtedly feel. He spoke of his son with tne 

_ John Elliott, to; warmest affection, and repeatedly expressed his 
the entire exclu- hope that he could be with him before his last 
sion of the son, hour came. I am surprised that a man of Mr. 
who was not Egerton’ s methodical habits did not destroy the 
even alluded to $ first will when the second one was drawn up; 
—a ripple of? but I have no doubt that a little search will put 
excitement had $ us in possession of the later document.” 
been anna “IT did not draw up Mr. Egerton’s last will,” 
among the law- ; remarked the lawyer. ‘I was absent at the 
yer’s audience, time that he required my services. But I was 
and Harcld aware that such a will had been made. Have 
Egerton, with a3 you any knowledge of any other will, Mr. 
short but sharp ; Elliott?’ he continued. 


3 
ejaculation of} **None whatever,’ answered John Elliott, 


pain or dismay, calmly. He was fully master of his emotions 
was seen to bury his face in his hands. ; now, and his self-control was marvelous. ‘Mr. 
The general sympathy was with him. Apart } Egerton kept his business-papers in the secre- 
from everything else, John Elliott was no favorite} tary in his room, and perhaps this later will 
with those gathered there, and through more that you speak of may be there. Will you look 
than one mind there flashed a suspicion of} for it?” 
unfair dealing. When the minister spoke so} He led the way upstairs, opened the door 
unexpectedly, as recorded in our last chapter, of the room, and, to all outward appearance. 
the interest grew intense. was as anxious to discover the missing will as 
“Will you allow me to speak a few words?’ : if he had all to gain, instead of all to lose, 
he said. And, scarcely waiting for the lawyer’s ; thereby. 
grave assent, he continued: ‘ Friends, this is Of course, the search in the secretary was 
not the last will that Mr. Egerton made, nor unsuccessful. Every pigeonhole, secret drawer, 
is it the one which expresses his wish. I was ; and shelf was thoroughly ransacked, but in vain. 
at his side a few hours before he died, and he; ‘Perhaps he may have concealed it in one 
spoke of the long estrangement from his son ; of these books,’’ suggested the lawyer, looking 
with sorrow, attributing it to his own pride and at the well-filled shelves, taking a volume down 
obstinacy in a great measure—although he as he spoke, and running his thumb across the 
admitted that he had never received a single ; leaves. 
advance toward reconciliation.” One by one, every, book in the library was’ 
As the clergyman uttered these words, Harold } searched, but without avail. 
Egerton lifted his head, with flashing eyes, and “It certainly is not here,” remarked the 
was about to speak, but seemed to think better lawyer, at length, casting a shrewd glance at 
of it, and resumed his old position in silence.; John Elliott, whose anxiety to find it seemed 
“Mr. Egerton also told me,” continued the to him rather suspicious. 
minister, ‘‘that he had made a will some time; ‘The man’s in a bad predicament, anyway,’ 
ago, leaving his property to Mr. Elliott. This, ;he thought. ‘I hardly know how I myself 
undoubtedly, is the one that has just been read } would act under the same circumstances, if 
in our hearing. He said that he had made a}I were innocent. If he were to take no part 
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in the search, that would be against him; and{ He resolved on the latter course, and, rising, 
yet this willingness to help looks equally bad. } said: ‘You do not need me, I suppose?” glincing 
Appearances are against him. The will leaving } toward the man who stood by the fire, rubbing 
Harold Egerton his father’s estate was certainly } his hands briskly together as if anxious to get 
drawn up. But where is it? If Elliott knew, 3 to work. 
he must have been tempted to put it in the fire} ‘‘ Certainly not, if you wish to go,”’ the detent 
and make an end of the matter: no one could } ive answered, and, after a few moments’ consul- 
bring proof against him.” tation with the lawyer, he expressed a desire to 
The lawyer’s meditation was interrupted by } begin his search at the top of the house. 
John Elliott. “I dare say that gentleman downstairs could 
“Gentlemen,” he said, rather haughtily, ‘1 $ save us a good deal of trouble if he only would,” 
am sure that none of you can regret the dis-} he remarked, dryly, as they went upstairs. 
appearance of this will more than I. It certainly { ‘‘That’s just what I think,’ answered Harold 
places me in anything but an enviable position. 3 Egerton, warmly. ‘I want to find the will, for 
With your permission, I will withdraw: so that, 3 Iam sure that there is one somewhere. This 
if you desire to consult, my presence will be no Elliott is a crafty sort of fellow, who began to 
hindrance.” worm himself into my father’s confidence years 
He sought the refuge of his own room. Once ; ago. He did all he could to embitter my father 
there, his assumed calmness gave way. Great } against me and ingratiate himself into favor, and 
drops of cold perspiration stood upon his fore-} he partially succeeded. If the will should never 
head, and he trembled from head to foot with } be found, I have the one great consolation of 
agitation which it was no longer necessary to } knowing that not even his influence was strong 
control. enough to deprive me of my father’s dying bless- 
“I must go through with it now,” he mur- ing. I have that to remember, at any rate.” 
mured. ‘It is too late to do anything else. : «It will be a hard matter to pave anything 
Where can I hide the accursed thing?” against him, if the will cannot be found,” 
He drew out the paper and looked at it a} replied the detective. 
moment irresolutely, then thrust it in his pocket As soon as John Elliott found himself alone, 
and went downstairs. he sought to concentrate his thoughts upon some 
“Ah, Mr. Elliott,’ said the lawyer, as he; plan that would afford him safety. Where 


> 


to see if we might count upon your assistance 
in a plan that has occurred to us.” 
“«] will gladly be of any service,’’ answered His thoughts were in a chaos that he could not 
John Elliott, gravely, seating himself. resolve into order. He was only conscious of a 
‘: With your permission, we think it would be ; wild desire to escape. He opened the door lead- 
advisable to have the house thoroughly searched. } ing into the hall, intending to leave the house; 
Mr. Egerton may have put it in some out-of-the } but, with a feeling of desperation, he saw that 
way place, for greater safety, and forgotten to ; this avenue of escape was cut off. 
speak of it.” Some strange man was seated in the chair by 
‘Certainly ; you are at liberty to search the $ the hall-door, leisurely glancing over the columns 
house from cellar to garret,’”” answered Elliott. } of the daily paper. The man did not look up 
«Anticipating your permission, we have already } nor appear to notice Elliott’s appearance, so the 
sent for the assistance of a person who has often } latter quietly retreated. 
been ens fortunate in finding missing He had been stationed there, no doubt, by the 
papers.’ | detective, to prevent anyone leaving the house 
Elliott bowed. He could not trust himself to } until the search should be completed. 
speak, lest his voice should betray his agitation. Elliott felt his position to be hopeless. He 
In a few moments, the door-bell rang sharply } heard footsteps in the room overhead. They had 
and a man entered whom Elliott recognized as { nearly finished searching upstairs; then they 
a noted detective—one of the shrewdest and’ would come down to the parlor, and what then? 
most successful officers on the force. Elliott felt; They would find the wil] on him, and he couid 
as if he were already in the clutch of the law. } hope for no mercy from Harold Egerton. Sud- 
What should he do? Should he confess all and 3 denly, through the chaos of his thoughts, flashed 
give up the will, or should he hold out to the ; the remembrance of something he had once read 
end and.see whether fortune would favor him 3 about or heard of, he knew not which. 
in his desperate venture? } A will had been hidden; the ablest detectives 


again and again, the words seeming to fairly 
burn themselves into his brain. 


entered the room, ‘1 was about to send for you, could he put the will? He asked this question 
3 
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in the country had searched for it and had heen ‘T will not give ‘it up,” exclaimed Harold, 
foiled by a simple ruse—what was it? He re-{ desperately. ‘*My father did not destroy the 
membered. ‘The will had been placed in an old 3; will; of that Iam convinced. I will fight this 
soiled envelope and thrust carelessly into a letter- { thing to the bitter end. I will not permit my 
rack, and it had been passed over unnoticed. father’s last wish to be set aside in this way 

Could not he hide this will in some equally ; and the Egerton estate to pass into the hands of 
simple way ? a rascal,” 

He seized this hope with the eagerness with “Have a care of what you are saying,” 
which a drowning man grasps at a straw. He exclaimed John Elliott, fiercely, turning from 
glanced around the room hastily ; he had not a; the window, glad to have an excuse to show 
moment to lose. ‘ anger, that he might conceal his nervousness. 

A fancifully-decorated scrap-basket stood by ; ‘‘Am I to blame because your father disinherited 
the side of a little table, with a crumpled news-; you? If you dare to accuse me again of having 
paper in it. stolen the will, that I only know of by hearsay, 

He took the paper out, opened its folds, and, } I will make you repent your words as long as 
dropping the will into it, threw it back into the $ you live.” 
basket, crumpled as before, to all appearance “Will you take your oath that you have not 
the same. ' destroyed that will or have not got it in your 
This done, he breathed more freely. possession ?’ demanded Harold Egerton, striding 

forward. 

For an instant, Elliott hesitated. 

“Ah, you dare not!’ cried Egerton, with a 
contemptuous sneer. 

{Twill take the oath,” said Elliott. «1 will 
take my oath that I have not destroyed nor do 
I possess any such document.”’ 

; “Will you perjure yourself?”’ exclaimed 
Egerton. ‘Well, let us hear you take the 
oath.’’ 

With his hand on the large family Bible 
which lay on a small table, Elliott took the oath: 
asseverating that he had neither destroyed the 
will nor had it in his possession. 

For an instant, there was silence. Then 


CHAPTER XII. 

Tue deathly pallor of John Elliott's face, and 
his half-suppressed agitation, would have be- 
trayed to a less experienced eye than that of the 
detective that he had a vital interest in the dis- 
covery of the will. 

While the parlor was undergoing the same 
thorough and systematic search that had been 
bestowed upon the rest of the house, John Elliott 
stood by the window, looking out into the dusky 
street, watching the pedestrians that hastened 
past on their way home after their day’s toil. 

He was conscious that his face betrayed him, 
and he feared that he could not endure the keen 
scrutiny of the detective. But how escape? } Harold Egerton, half choked with passion, 
Nor was he wrong. Everything in the room $ exclaimed fiercely : 
was carefully examined, the detective feeling ‘¢ Liar!” 
thoroughly convinced, by the evident agitation ‘Put that man out of my house!”’ cried 
of John Elliott, that, if the will were concealed 3 John Elliott, livid with rage. ‘This is beyond 
anywhere in the house, this was the place. endurance.” 

The search was in vain, however. Two or ‘It is not his house! I will not leave it till 
three times the daintily-decorated basket was ; I find my father’s will!’’ shouted Harold. 
pushed aside, but no one thought of looking in ‘“Mr. Egerton,” said the detective, quietly, 
that crumpled newspaper. ‘if you will permit me to advise, you will come 

Every time that anyone touched the basket, : away. At present, you cannot prove what you 
John Elliott felt his heart leap almost into his 3} allege against Mr. Elliott. You only injure your 
throat. He could scarcely breathe at times. } cause by allowing passion to control you.” 

His knees trembled so that they could hardly “Yes—I will go,” answered Egerton, after 
support him. a moment’s thought. “I will go; but I will 

At last the search was over. The detective, } come again,’’ he went on, looking fixedly at the 
shrewd as he was, had to confess himself unable ? man who stood before him. ‘You have the best 
to find the will, yet all tke time confident that ; of me now; but it will not be for long. I will 
the man before him knew its whereabout. move heaven and earth for evidence to convict 

“T-am afraid we have to consider the will } you, and my time will come: of that I feel sure.” 
as either lost or destroyed, Mr. Egerton,” he When John Elliott heard the footsteps of his 
said, drawing his silk handkerchief from his } late companions descending the steps and echo- 


pocket and wiping his heated face. ing fainter and fainter as they passed down the 
Vou. XCIII.—31. 
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street, he drew, for the first time for hours, 
a deep breath of relief. He had won in the 
hazardous game he had been playing; but he 
did not know how long the victory would be his. 
if Harold Egerton should carry the matter into 
the courts, all might be changed. He could 
easily now reduce the will to ashes, and’ get rid 
of them undetected: and that should never 
testify against him, at least. 


anyone to be to her. Have you any near rela- 
tions—any father or mother?” 

Doris shook her head. 

“7 am alone in the world, except for my hus- 
band.” ‘ 

“Where is he? _ And why doesn’t he take 
care of you?” 

Doris shook her head again. ‘I cannot tell,” 
she answered, sadly. Then, as the doctor's face 


“This has been a hard day for me,” he } grew grave, she exclaimed hastily: ‘‘ Please 


muttered. ‘I would not go through it again for } 


half my new fortune.” 

He rang the bell, and, when the housekeeper 
appeared, he ordered tea to be sent up to the 
library. Then he betook himself thither, first 
taking the will from its hiding-place. 

His overstrained nerves were beginning to 
relax their tension, and he sank wearily into 
the depths of a luxurious lounging-chair. 

“If I can only rest, to-night,” he said, ‘now 


PPP PPP EIR 


don’t think that I do not appreciate your kind- 
ness, for I am without a friend in the world ; but 
I promised solemnly that I would not tell my 
husband's name until he gave me permission.” 

“Why did he ask you to make such a prom- 
ise?’ questioned tire doctor. 

Doris hesitated. She shrank from telling her 
sad story, yet perhaps this kind old man could 
advise and help her if he only knew all. < 

With blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, she 


that all anxiety is off my mind, I shall be myself} faltered forth her story. The doctor’s eyes grew 


again to-morrow.” 

He drew the will from his pocket, after he 
had drained his cup of tea, and carefully 
straightened its crumpled folds, leisurely inhal- 
ing the fume of a fragrant Havana as he did so. 

Suddenly, there was a sharp peal at the door- 


“~— 


moist with sympathy as he listened. 

“If I could only see him,’ she concluded. 
“‘T want to know, from his own lips, whether he 
loves me or not. I cannot be contented until | 
see him.” 

‘* Well, I will make a bargain with you,”’ said 


bell—so sharp, that he heard it even where he } the doctor, kindly. ‘If you will try hard to 


was. Directly, the housekeeper appeared. 

“A lady to see you—on business, sir,’’ she 
said. ‘I tried to put her off; but she would 
not go.” 

With a muttered imprecation, Elliott arose 
and went downstairs. Could it be that the girl 
whom he had so cruelly wronged and deserted 
had sought him at last, to obtain a tardy justice 
at his hands? 

Hie opened the reception-room door, and found 
his fear realized. In the slender figure, closely- 





stop worrying, and get well as fast as you can, 
1 will take you to see your husband as soon as 
you are able. Is that a bargain? That’s sensi- 
ble; shake hands on it. Now I must be off, for 
my wife will be wondering what has become of 


> me.” 


All the way home, he was thinking of the sad 
story which he had just heard. 

“A precious scoundrel that fellow must be,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ to deceive an innocent girl 
in the way I think he has done: deserting her, 


veiled though the face was, he recognized her. {in her hour of need, to step into a dead man’s 


“ Doris!’’ he exclaimed. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

One afternoon, the doctor had seated himself 
at Doris’s bedside when he had finished his 
usual round of visits, and said kindly : 

‘‘Now I have come to have a little talk with 
you. I want you to answer my questions like a 
sensible girl. I shall not ask anything from 
motives of curiosity, but beeause I am interested 
and think I can help you. You will never get 
well if you allow yourself to worry and fret all 
the time, so I want you to tell me what your 
trouble is and let me help you, if Ican. I had 
a daughter once. She would have been about 
your age now, if she had lived, and I will be as 


shoes. I wish I could lay my hands on him and 
give him the horsewhipping he deserves. Any- 
how, I'll see the little woman safe through her 
trouble. She shan’t want a friend while I’m 
about.” 

Now that Doris had an incentive to get well, 
she gained strength wonderfully fast. She was 
soon able to walk across the room, and she cel- 
ebrated Christmas by a short sleigh-ride with the 
doctor. 

“Can’t I go to see my husband very soon, 
now ?”’ she asked, imyatiently. 

“If this drive hasn’t been too much for you, 
I will take you there day after to-morrow,” said 
the doctor, kindly. 





Day after to-morrow! Doris could scarcely 


good a friend to you as I would have wished § wait for the time to come. 
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The next morning, she was amusing herself 
by idly glancing through a newspaper which had 
been laid on her cot, when her eyes fell ona 
familiar name in the list of deaths. With a 
beating heart, she read that Mr. Egerton was 
dead. She wondered whether John Elliott's 
ambitions plans had succeeded and if he were 
the old man’s heir. John was free at last! But 
what would his feelings be toward her? 

She still loved him, in spite of his -base con- } 
duct toward her, and it seemed that death itself § 
could not quench her love. A man would have } 
wrenched the very memory of his affection from 
his heart and cast it away, when he found it was 
no longer returned ; but love is a woman’s very 
life: it is part and fibre of her existence, and ; 
she cannot easily break from its chains after they 3 
have once made her captive. 


¢ 


The day the doctor had appointed for Doris's 
visit to her husband was very stormy. All the } 
morning the snow came down, whirling and ; 
eddying in the wind, and even Doris was forced $ 
to admit that she must wait. 8 

The next day dawned bright and clear, although 3 
frosty and cold, and, when the doctor came to} 
pay his usual visit, he bade Doris be ready for } 
him in the evening. 

At last, evening came, 9nd Doris was seated in 
the sleigh, cozily tucked in and whirling along 
through the lighted streets. 

After those quiet weeks in the hospital, shut 
away from all noise.and confusion, the sudden 
change made her almost dizzy. Although Christ- 
mas was past, the shops still retained their 
gay dress and the streets were full of people. 

The doctor and his charge had not very far to 
go, and, before Doris had time to realize that she 
was again to see the husband who had been so 
faithless to her, the doctor stopped his horses 
and exclaimed : 

‘Tlere we are 

She trembled from head to foot, for she was 
still very weak; but she tried to prevent the $ 
doctor from noticing her agitation, lest he should § 
think she was not strong enough for the inter- 
view. , 

“This is the house,” said the doctor, as he 
pulled up at the door of the Egerton mansion. 
“T will ring the bell for you and wait here at 3 
the corner until you return. If he wishes you 
to resume your position as his wife, and offers } 
you a satisfactory apology for his‘apparent deser- 
tion, just let me know. But I will wait until I 
see you again.” With these words, he pulled 
the bell as if he would bring the house down. 

As Doris heard the loud echo clanging through 
the house, her heart beat rapidly and her voice } 


Y" 





trembled as she asked to see Mr. Elliott. The 
housekeeper, as we have seen, refused at first to 
admit her. But, at this opposition, the courage 
of Doris rose. She actually pushed past the 
door, ‘See him I must,” she said, in a tone of 
authority. So, after some further parley, she 
was ushered into the drawing-room. 

Doris heard the sound of the housekeeper’s 
footsteps ascending the stairs, and then the mur- 
mur of voices, one of. which she distinctly 
recognized as Elliott’s, for the doors of the rooms 
had been left open. The intensity of her emo- 
tion overpowered her. Everything seemed to 
grow dark before her eyes. So much depended 
upon this interview! If her fears were well- 
grounded—if her husband had lightly thrown 
aside his marriage-vows—then could life hold 
nothing more of peace or happiness for her. 

But, if he still loved her and repented of his 
neglect, how joyfully could she forgive and take 
him back to the inmost recesses of her heart, 
to be loved and idealized as of old. , 

Yet why did he delay so long in coming? 
There, at last he was coming. That was his 
step. Her heart leaped in her bosom as if it 
would burst its bounds. She tremblingly rose to 
her feet, throwing back the long veil which had 
shrouded her features. 

Her first impulse was to throw herself into his 
arms. Surely, her place was on his breast. 
But, on second thoughts, she restrained herself, 
for her place was not there unless he still loved 
her; and that she must find out: first of all. 

His face was pale and stern as he entered, and 
he made no gesture of weicome. 

‘| have found you at last,” she said, advancing 
with simple dignity. 

“Doris! You here?’ exclaimed Elliott, with 
affected surprise. ‘‘Good heavens! have I not 
had enough to endure to-day ?” 

“Ts this your welcome to your wife?” asked 
Doris, all the fountains of love which had teen 
rising within her, at the sight of his face, sud- 
denly becoming congealed at this speech. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THERE was no misunderstanding his words. 


; It was impossible to construe them into anything 


like welcome or pleasure at her presence. There 
was nothing but impatience in his voice. 

«Hush !’’ he exclaimed, hastily, as she uttered 
the word ‘wife’; and he rose and carefully 
closed the doors of the room, that no one out- 
side might hear their conversation. 

He looked at her in silence for a moment after 
this. Was it possible that this wasted wan creat- 


ure, with great eyes that stared reproachfully 
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at him from dark-ringed hollows, was the pretty 
girl with whom he had fallen in love and had 
once actually intended to marry? 

He felt a thrill of gratitude to Dick Graham, 
as he remembered the mock marriage. ‘‘ Other- 
wise,’ he said, mentally, ‘I might be really 
bound for life to this ghostly creature.” 

His nerves, meantime, were all on edge with 
the events of the day, and he felt that he would 
give anything to get rtd of Doris without any 
explanation of his conduct in the past or any 
promises for the future. But that could not be; 
for there she stood, trembling like an aspen leaf, 
yet a stern hard look on her face. 

‘*Sit down,” he said, not unkindly, pushing 
a chair toward her. ‘You are weak yet.” 

She seated herself, and, for a few seconds, no 
word was spoken by either of them. 

Then Elliott broke the silence. 

“It will be better for both of us to have an 


“‘Oh, John! for heaven's sake, unsay those 

words!’’ She rose to her feet, as if to enforce 
her appeal. ‘Tell me you don’t mean that! 
Anything, anything, but that! You cannot 
mean it—you could not have been so cruel! 
That old man, too, and Dick Graham! No: it 
cannot be true! You could not all have leagued 
together to deceive me so basely—when I trusted 
you so, too!’’ 

John Elliott made no answer. He sat. still, 
his eyes averted, that they might not see the 
white tortured face and imploring eyes of the 
girl whom he had so wronged. 

‘““Why do you not answer?’ she asked, at 
last, with trembling voice. ‘*Why do you not 
say that you were speaking falsely? I under- 
stand what you are trying tod»: You are tired; 
you want to get rid of me, and you don’t know 
how to do it any other way. But you do not 
need to tell me such a horrible story to free 





explanation as quickly as possible,” he said. } yourself. Are you afraid that I will insist upon 
‘You are weak and nervous yet from your} sharing your home and wealth? For I suppose 
illness, and I ama worn out with the scenes of the 3 you are master here now. You need not be 
last few days. What did you come here for?’ 3 afraid of that. If you say ‘ Doris, I do not love 

“What should I come for?’’ answered Doris, } you,’ I will leave you of my own accord and 
in the same hard tone in which he had spoken. } forever. Do you think I would stoop low enough 
“What should J come here for but for my $to force myself upon a man who did not love 


husband ?”’ 


“It must be’ told sooner or later,’ thought 
Elliott to himself, ‘though it is terribly hard 
to have a scene with her, after all I have gone 


through to-day. If I put her off, it will only 
be prolonging the agony; and I do not care ever 
to see her again. Her beauty was her charm, 
and that is gone. I must end the thing now or 
I may find it harder to do a little later.” 
‘Doris,’ he said, aloud, his eyes roving over 
the room, anywhere except meeting hers, which 
he knew were fixed upon him, ‘ Doris, I dare 
say you will think that I have treated you badly, 
ard perhaps in one way I may. deserve your 
accusation. You are not used to the world and 
its ways, and, with your Puritanical notions, you 
will probably be greatly shocked and horrified 
at what I am going to say. 
ceremony was not a binding one; and, although 
I will always be a friend and help you—if you 
ever need any help—yet you really have no 
claim upon me at all.” 
“Not binding?’ gasped Doris, hearing these 
words as if in a dream. ‘Not binding?” 
‘““No: it was only a sham. The man who 
performed the ceremony was Dick’s uncle; and, 
as he is not a clergyman, it was nothing more 
than a meaningless form of words.’ 
Doris, for a moment, was speechless. 
she cried, wringing her hands: 


Then 


That marriage- $ 


} me, even if he were my husband? Never! 
$I want nothing from you but your love. Oh, 
} John! it cannot be true! Unsay those dreadful 
; words!” 

She stopped, breathless. But there was no 
; reply. That set cruel face might have been carved 
out of stone, for all the response it made to her. 
‘¢ John—oh, God! John—answer me!”’’ she 
cried, throwing herself on her knees before him 
‘and lifting her eyes, streaming with tears, in 
 agonized appeal. 

He drew back as if to avoid her touch, 
shrugged his shoulders ccolly, and answered: 

“‘T have told you the truth.” 

A low moan broke from the girl. She stag- 
gered to her feet. Without a word, but groping 
her way as if blind into the hall, she reached 
the door. John Elliott followed her. Even he, 
pitiless as he was, felt awed at the sight of her 
anguish. 

“Can I do anything for you?” he said. 
you need money ?” 

“Money ?” she echoed, turning on him fiercely. 
‘‘Do you dare to offer me money? No, no; oh, 
no, not that!’ now almost hysterical. ‘Spare 
me this, at least. You have been cruel enough 
already. I am not your wife? Not a wife? 
Ah, what am I?” 

The next moment, she was gone; and John 
Elliott, hard as his nature was, felt compunction 


“Do 
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for once—felt more than that: felt that the sin with a passionate impulse and flung it into the 
of deceiving this innocent girl was a millstone ; street. 
about his neck that would yet drag him down to «There, there, it is gone,’ she cried; ‘but I 
the nethermost hell. feel it yet—it burns still.”’ 

“T am glad it is over,’’ he said to himself, ‘Poor child! poor child!’ said the doctor, 
rallying at last.. “I have got rid of her for } dashing aside the moisture which rose into his 
good. I won't have any more scenes ‘of this ; eyes. 
kind to go through with—thank heaven for that! } «It was not your fault, remember,’’ he went 
Confound it all—I was a fool to get caught by} on. ‘Sin consists in the intention to do wron;. 
a pretty face, and a worse one to give her any ; In the sight of God and His angels, and in the 
hold on me. If it hadn’t been for Dick Graham, } eyes of all that know you, you are as pure and 
I might now be tied for life.”’ } unsullied as the snow. Don't let this crush you. 

Doris went out into the night, forgetful of all } Rise above it and crush it.’ 
save her misery. She forgot that the doctor was “The brute! the scoundrel!’ he thought. 
waiting patiently for her—forgot everything } “He isn’t worthy the name of man. He is 
except the longing to get away from herself and } worse than an incarnate devil. If this isn’t the 
her disgrace. death of the poor little thing, it will be nothing 

Her old friend had been watching for her, and, 3 short of a miracle.” 
when he saw a stream of light pour out into the; | 
darkness, as the door opened, he drove up to CHAPTER XV. 
meet her. But she fled in the opposite dive { 





Tue doctor urged the horses to greater speed 


tion. Touching up his horses, he overtook her } and turned into an avenue which Doris, even in 
in a moment, sprang out, and threw a strong ; the midst of her distress, saw was not the way 
detaining arm about her. ‘to the hospital. 

““Oh, leave me to my misery,’’ she cried, «« Where are we going?” she askcd, faintly. 
shrinking away from him. <‘* You don’t know. “JT am going to take you hone,” the doctor 
You wouldn’t want to touch me or look at me, if } answered, cheerily. ‘‘ Home to my wife, who 


you knew all. Don't stop me. Let me go away } will enjoy nursing and coddling you till you are 
ogra dana die. Oh, ens don’t 3 well and strong and happy again. Ah, my wife s 
know.” $a wonderful woman, I tell you, for sania sick 
“‘No, I don’t; but you shall tell me all about } ; ’ people. There’s nothing she can't do.” 
it,” said the doctor, as tenderly as if he had The doctor, as he spoke, drew up before a 
been talking to a suffering child; and he put her ; large and handsome house, and, throwing the 
into the sleigh and drew the robes around her, } reins to a eclored boy who had been watching 
despite her protests. for him from the office-window, took Doris in his 
“« Now tell me,”’ he said, as the horses started { arms as easily as if she had been a child and 
homeward. ‘What is it that I do not know?” § carried her up the steps. The door opened as 
«You will not be a friend of mine any longer ¢ he reached the top, and a kind-faced lady came 
after I tell you,” she said, shrinking from his ¢ forward into the full light of the warm hall. 
touch. ‘It is your own doing, remember, that; ‘* What have you brought me, Will?” said this 
Iam here, for I was going away without speak- ; ; lady, gently, as the doctor passed on and deposited 
ing to you. Do you know what dreadful thing ; Doris on a lounge in the sitting-room. 
I have té tell you? I am no wife. ' That mar- “It’s the little girl,” he said, in his cheerful 
riage was all a mistake. It was not a minister $ voice, ‘whom I have been telling you about. 
who married us. He only pretended to be one, } Don’t you remember?” And then he added, in 
and I was deceived so cruelly—oh, so cruelly!” ; a lower voice, but not too low for Doris to hear: 
The doctor’s only answer was to draw the $ ‘It is as I feared about her husband.” 
wraps more closely about her, lest the wind ‘¢Poor little girl, poor little girl,’ said the 
should chill her. kind motherly voice, full of compassion, not a 
“Didn’t you understand what I told you?” trace of scorn or contempt in it. The speaker 
she cried. ‘You do not want to touch me now. bent over the lounge, and, with tender touch, 
I am no wife, I tell you. No child could come ; began to: undo the wraps which shrouded the 
hear me without being polluted. My place is no ; girl’s slight form. 
longer with good people. Ah,me! What amI?;. Doris’s head drooped low upon her bosom, as 
God knows I thought I was his wife. I have his $ she yielded herself to the kindly hands. She 
ring yet upon my finger—it is burning into my 3 longed, yet half feared, to look into the face that 
very soul,” and she tore off the glittering band leaned over her. At last, summoning courage, 
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she glanced up. The doctor's wife, seeing the ; of Doris, the kindly lady was surprised to find 
imploring eyes that questioned her face so wist-} how much her words had already soothed the 
fully, stooped and imprinted a kiss on the girl’s } girl whose heart had seemed to. be breaking only 
forehead. ’ a few minutes before. 

The touch of those lips unsealed. the tears that } Day after day .passed, and Doris was still a 
had been pent up in Doris's bosom. With acry, } member of the doctor's family. The physician 
she threw herself upon the floor and clung to } had told her that, if she desired it, he could force 
the lady’s skirt, sobbing convulsively. ; Elliott to settle on her an amount of money suffi- 

‘* She will be better soon,” whispered the lady ; cient to keep her in comfort ; but he was not sur- 
to her husband. «It will do her good to weep. ; prised when she indignantly declined such sub- 
There, my dear, cry on as long as you want to,”’ } sistence. 
she said, gently stroking the girl’s head. ‘IT would rather sfarve than take a cent from 

‘“You don’t know all, or you wouldn’t be so} him,” she said. -Is there not some way in 
kind to me,’ murmured Doris, between her sobs. } which I could support myself?” 

‘Yes, I do know, my dear child. The doctor? ‘‘ Yes, my dear child, I know of a comfortable 
has told me about it. You have been cruelly } home where you could more than earn your 
deceived. Everybody loves you just as much, 3 living,” answered the doctor. ‘An old patient 
for you were not to blame.” of mine wrote, the other day, and asked me to 

Doris’s sobs gradually grew fewer, and by ;send her a young lady as a companion. My, 
degrees the torrent of tears. began to abate. wife and I were talking about it last night, and 

“Then you don’t despise me?’ she asked, } we both thought it would be an excellent: thing 
wonderingly, at: last. for you. What do you say. to it?” 

“Despise you, my dear girl? What for?: ‘1 would like to go, if you think I could please 
Would you despise me, if I happened to be? her,” answered Doris, her face bfightening. be- 
deceived? No, indeed; I’m sure you wouldn't. neath its palor. ' 

And now, when you feel like drying up pane | By this time, she had regained health and 
tears, we will go out and have some supper. I strength. Even her beauty was coming back. 
have been keeping it waiting for the doctor, and ; The hair, which had been shaved close to her 
I know a little hot tea would do you good, too.’’ ; head in her fever, now lay. in close golden rings 

She raised Doris’s face toward her own and } all over it, making her face look almost infantile 
gently dried the tears that were still coursing { in its youth and innocence. Her cheeks had 
down it. $ recovered their roundness and bloom, and her 

Doris caught the kindly hands in her own and 3 eyes had got their old light once more. 
pressed them impulsively to her lips, again and ; Arrangements. were. soon completed for her 
again. new vocatiop. Doris was busy, meantime, in 

‘There, there, child ;. don’t do that,” said the ; preparing her simple wardrobe. She had no 
doctor’s wife, freeing her hands: from the girl’s ; money with which to purchase an outfit, but 
and placing her upon the lounge. ‘Now, lie} she had all that was necessary for her comfort, 
down there for a few moments and rest; and > with some alterations, in the trunk which she 
then, as I said, we will have our supper.” had brought from her old home. 

Doris did as she was bidden, a sense of rest-; One of her first cares was to write to Elspie 
fulness stealing over her weary limbs as well as } and assure her of her well-being; but she made 
over her aching heart. }no mention of Elliott, shrinking from letting 

Had the girl been left to herself, she might, > even her old nurse know her sad story. 
perhaps, frenzied as she was, have sought death ; The night before she left for her new home, 


” 










in the nearest way, feeling that life, with its 
burden of disgrace, could no longer be borne. 
But now it seemed easier. This kind good 
woman had not shrunk from her, even after she 
knew the dreadful story. The doctor himself 
was just as kind and fatherly; and perhaps, 
after all, existence would not be so very hard. 
She could never be happy again! But she 
might still make others happy and put a little 
sunshine into other forlorn and dreary lives. 
When the doctor’s wife came back and gently 





she had a long talk with the doctor’s wife. 

‘‘ Will. you tell me something, Mrs. Foster ?”’ 
she ‘said, as she sat in her favorite position on a 
little ottoman, her head resting jn that lady’s lap. 

“Certainly, dear child; what is it?” asked 
her friend. 

‘“Does this lady know anything about, me?” 
faltered Doris, hiding her face to conceal her 
crimson blushes. 

“She knows all I could tell her,’’ was Mrs. 
Foster’s response. ‘I told her how pleasant a 


sponged the -tear-stained face and burning hands } little companion you had been to me, and I said 
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that I had no doubt she would find you gvod- time came to bid farewell to the good friends 
humored and obliging and—” } who had been so kind to her when she needed 
‘‘T didn’t mean that, Mrs. Foster,” interrupted kindness so sorely. 
Doris, with burning cheeks. ‘‘ I wanted to know ; She burst into tears and clung to Mrs. Foster's 
if you had told her anything about—-about—’ neck as she would have clung to a mother’s. 
“No, my dear child,’’ answered Mrs. Foster, The caresses were returned with equal warmth, 
tenderly, guessing at the girl's meaning. <‘‘ No; $ for the doctor’s wife had grown much attached 
I told her nothing of your sorrows. Your past ; to the beautiful loving girl. 
belongs to yourself, and no stranger has a right ‘*Good-bye, doctor,” Doris said, extending 
to inquire into it. You have never done any- }her hand. «I can’t begin to thank you, nor tell 
thing wrong, and you have no guilty secret to} you how grateful—”’ 
keep. I know that Miss Nixon would be very ‘There, there, my dear child, never mind_ 
sorry for you if she knew all that I know about } that,” interrupted the doctor. ‘It was a great 
your life; but I thought you would rather bury } pleasure to both of us to have you here, and we 
your grief in the past, which indeed would be} enjoyed it as much as you did, every bit. It’s 
wisest, so I held my peace.” ; your own fault, your independent spirit, that 
“Thank you,” said Doris, lovingly kissing the ; you are going. Now we must be off, or we will 
hand that was caressing her; and, after this con- } miss the train.” 
versation, she no longer dreaded going to her new t 4 Now, remember, if you be homesick or 
home. unhappy, you have a home and a welcome wait- 
She had thought that: perhaps Mrs. Foster} ing for you here,’ he said, as he put her in 
would think it but right to tell Miss Nixon her} the car. ‘‘Good-bye—good-bye—God bless you, 
history before she went to her, and she feared } my child.” 
lest instinctively Miss. Nixon should shrink from In another instant, the train had steamed 
her in consequence. } off, carrying the young girl afresh into the 


Her heart failed her for a moment, however, ; labyrinth of sorrow which her fect seemed des- 
when her trunk had been placed on the carriage { tined to tread. 


that was to take her to the station, and when the } [To BE CONCLUDED. ] 





BABY MAY. 


BY CARLOS 


Wuewn the apple-blooms were blowing, 
Clouds of rosy petals sowing ; 

When the birds were softly cooing 

To their feathered mates, and wooing: 
Then she came, our baby treasure— 
Golden-haired, with eyes of azure, 

Clinging, helpless, dimple-fingered 

Where the angel-touch still lingered ; 
Little blossom, pure and fair, P 
Budding in this world of care, 

Thus upon # glad spring day 

Angels named thee ‘ Baby May.” 


Summer came. The April showers 
Had wooed the earth to bloom in’ flowers ; 

Golden sunbeams kissed the clover, 

Tufting it with crimson over ; 
Wafted on the fragrant breeze, 
Winged the butterflies and bees. 

So the little one grew fairer, 

Gaining graces new and rarer, 
Peachy-cheeked with dimples hiding, 
Rosy lips with smile confiding: 

Thus upon a summer day ; 

Is thy picture, Baby May, 


Autumn's blush was soon laid over 
Field and wood and fragrant clover ; 
Crimson leaves and golden-sprinkled, 
Through them rosy apples twinkled ; 
All the earth was one vast, gay, 
And richly-laden harvest-day. 
Then the winsome little fairy 
Grew in dainty graces airy, 
Ever crowing, lisping, smiling, 
All our sober cares beguiling : 
Thus upon an autumn day 
Lived and laughed our Baby May. 


Winter came. The snow was falling— 
Angels Baby May were calling. 
Wan our darling grew and weaker, 
Dim her violet eyes and meeker, 
Till they closed, no more to waken, 
Leaving us alone, forsaken. 
Lightly lying on her breast 
A bunch of snowy roses rest. 
And then a wintry bed they made her, 
Deep beneath the snow they laid her: 
Thus upon a winter day 
The angels claimed thee, Baby May. 





IN 
BY ANNA 


THE railway at Trotter’s Corners was in no 
wise different from .other railways; in no wise 
different or better, in spite of a. smart new 
station and a prospective hotel. After the man- 
ner of railroads, it cut its way with merciless 
straightforwardness right through the best farm- 
ing-land, the favorite timber, and the thriftiest 
orchards, leaving behind it a jagged line of sand- 
hills or uncovered boulders scarring the country 
for miles. Oh, no: it was in no wise different 
from innumerable others of its compeers—except, 
perhaps, as the neighbors would have assured 
you, if anything, in being a little more “ornary”’ 
than usual. They ‘‘hadn’t wanted a railway, 
none on ’em, though some ne’er-do-wells like 
Farmer Jacques had made no end o’ money 
by sellin’ off their lopsided farms. But what 
ot? The money wan't no good to him, and the 
railroad jest completely sp'iled the place.’’ Such 


HARVEST-TIME. 


M. HOYT. 

Farmer Jacques’s old mother was sorting the 
strings of dried fruit suspended from the garret- 
rafters. Glancing from the dormer-window, she 
caught a glimpse of her son, as he strolled down 
the road. The good lady put on her iron-rimmed 
spectacles and peered thoughtfully out after him. 

‘Whatever can ’a come over the lad?” she 
said, leaning forward to watch his retreating 
footsteps. ‘‘He’s gone clean daft, I misdoubt—~ 
clean daft in harvest-time.’’. 

Harvest was waiting indeed; but it waited, 
}as it had waited last year and the year before 
$ that, while the harvester wandered from the 
i scene of labor. Everybody said that Gilbert 
} Jacques was running down; his place, which 

used to be the tidivst in all the region, had 
a certain negligence about it, a certain slackness 
and irresoluteness of aspect, like its owner. 

“Ay, ay—he’s going down, I should say, but 





was the judgment of the gossips down at the} not on the run,” said Farmer Trotter to his son, 
village store, nodding wisely over their pipes. }as the young man passed them on the road, 


Yet, to-day, the sky overhanging the Corners } absorbed and unrecognizing. 

was so mildly beautiful, so gently brooding and; They saw him stand for an instant under the 
Sabbath-like, that it even made dreamily pictur- great wayside willow and look far up the track, 
esque this solitary track stretching away through ; shading his eyes with his hand. Then he walked 
low hills out to the far horizon. A dimness rested } on again out toward that distant curve, where 
on its last distant curve as if it touched the sky-} the road branched toward the new station and 
line, wandering thence invisibly out, out, to eter- 3 so out of sight. 

nity itself. Here and there along the jagged 3 
hills, a golden-rod nodded its shining head. 
Here and there, a ragged army of grass held its } 
way with straggling steadiness toward the top. ; 
Here and there, a scantling tree struggled to “Not another step—you must not come 
maintain a footing and clutched with knotted roots } another step. Good-bye. Ill come back this 
the bare rock and crumbling sand. Nature was } way someday ; and, if you’re not here to meet 
doing her best to tone down and give softness and } me, then—”’ 


Would she come this time? So many summers 
he had walked this road since she went away, 
looking back archly and shaking her finger at 
him with playful threatening. 


healing to the things that marred her loveliness. 

Harvest was ripening over hill and valley ; 
the air was freighted with sweet scent and 
pleasant sound. 

I do not know that young Farmer Jacques 
felt the poetry of this autumn-time, as he 
wandered leisurely along the track, his straw 
hat slouched over his eyes, and his dog follow- 
ing, wazging an uneasy tail or skirmishing on 
ahead to look back at his master with wistful 
meditative eyes. Pocer Towzer—he had his 
misgivings that everything was not quite right 
when harvest was waiting and they two were 
wandering idly in the sunshine. 


58) 


He heard the rattle of carriage- 
; wheels, and she disappeared over the hill. 

She was Squire Lyndon’s daughter, and she 
was going away to be made a fine lady of and to 

pass out of his life altogether. 

He stood at the crossing where the great sign 
bridges the way ‘‘Look out for the Train!” 
Look out for the train? Why, yes, of course. 

} He was looking out for it with all his eyes. He 
had looked out for it, this time of year, oh, many 
and many a day. He was looking out now— 
more hopelessly, more absently than of old. 

Looking out, however, and then, as he stood, 
feeling the earth thrill with the distant coming 
of the train, there rolled down at his very fe.t, 
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huge mass of rock and earth. With a heavy 
thud, it lay there, right across the track, inert, 
immovable, as if some fell spirit had loosened it 
for destruction. 

On came the train. 


loosened from the overhanging ridge above, a; from that faint white cloud hovering on the 


} agone. 
He heard it dashing 3 eyes and looks again. 


horizon’s edge. 

it is she herself, with her golden hair glinting 
in the sunlight just as she left him four years 
He must be dreaming! Hé rubs his 
The vision is not alone; 


along, unconscious, with its freight of human her hand rests lightly on the arm of a stately 


beings. He waved his hat—shouted wildly, 


with frantic gesticulations—but no one heeded. 


gentleman—a gentleman in a silk hat and fine 
coat, who carries her crimson shawl on his other 


And, all about the solitary place, no helping hand arm and seems to exercise a gentle supervision 


appeared. Great heavens! 
thing happen in his very sight, with none to 
rescue? Are they blind there—are they deaf 


there on that train, speeding on blindly to fate 3 and air. 


and to death? He flung himself with frenzied 
strength upon the mighty mass, with sinews 
cracking, with straining muscles and swelling 
veins, all that was in him bent to one mad 
gigantic effort. One moment more—oh, God! 
one moment more, for she may be aboard. And, 
in that awful instant—how, he knew not: it 
seemed as if invisible hands joined his—the 
great rock lifted, lifted, one single finger-span 


Should this fearful ; over, her. 





from the iron track and rolled, dragging him 
with it, in a cloud of dust and debris down into 
the hollow among the grass-grown sleepers and 
railway rubbish. The engineer espies him now, 
as, torn and fainting, he falls back while the 
train sweeps past. Then it slackens speed, 
there is a hum of (voices, a waving of hats, a 


great cheer rends the air, a thousand voices 3 
seem to bless him, and, rousing from his stupor, 


he hears himself called a hero. 
A hero? He? Bah! He might have been a 
hero once. But now, hasn’t he been running 
down these four years—the idlest, roughest, ; 
most hopeless fellow in the village? 
will none of it! He is faint and sick, 


No, no, he 
He seats 


But, as the two linger there for a 
moment, she raises her fingers airily to her lips 
and playfully wafts a kiss from them to earth 
A greeting, perhaps, to the sweet sum- 
mer-time, a greeting to old remembrances, Yet 
Farmer Jacques seemed to feel that kiss float 
lightly down and rest upon his forehead. She 
can never be anything more to him, of course. 
She is the wife of that fine geritleman who would 
disdain to touch the hollow-eyed unkempt 
wretch watching him wolfishly afar off, but it 
cannot be wrong to take that kiss and keep 
it in remembrance of her forever. 

Groping blindly, he rises and staggers home- 
ward. It is getting dark, it is getting late, when 
the good dame at the farmhouse stumbles over 
her son at the threskold, and wonders with 
uplifted hands what has befallen him. 

“It is the dumb-ager, I guess,” 
Martha, the housemaid. 

Dumb enough; for neither by word nor sign 
does the young man intimate what has happened 
to bring him to this pass. 

But others are not so reticent. The village 
is ringing with his exploit, and every neighborly 
soul for miles around drops in at the farmhouse 
with comment and jelly and prescriptions. 

“And I called him daft, the lad, that very 


she says to 


himself on a stone by the wayside, while the ; morning—God forgive me—an’ a ne’er-do-well, 


train moves slowly on to the station. 


Will that engineer never have done waving his } forgot about the harvest. 


tap and shouting? Towzer yelps at the depart- 
mg monster with sharp short yaps of disapproval. 
lt has done his master an ill turn somehow; of 3 
that he feels sure. The master’s hands are torn ; 

; 


4 


and bleeding, his clothes are disheveled and 
dust-covered. ‘‘ What will the old mistress think 
of all this?” Towzer ponders, thoughtfully 
wagging his tail. 

The young man sits, gazing dreamily before } 
him. His eyes are dim and weary. The 
mighty effort is over, and he cannot gather 
strength to walk from the scene of it. Half 
asleep he is, perhaps, and dreaming; for there 
beycnd him on the curve of the railway track, $ 
just where it seems to ~ather dimness and mist, 
& fairy-like shape appears, as if dropped down } 








} feel ashamed of ourselves. 


when he went out like one that is sent for and 
And look you,” says 
the good dame, remorsefully: ‘‘ the lives he saved 
that day were worth more than a hundred 
harvests. Heaven help me!”’ 

She says this to a tall slim lady, leaning over 
the gate—a lady with golden hair and a silk 
gown: avery grand lady, thinks the old woman. 
‘‘ But, bless me, I’ve known Jeanette ever since 
she was so high.’’ And Jeanette can never out- 
grow this village recollection, were she a princess. 

Perhaps she does not desire to. She blushes 
and glances brightly up at the tall gentleman 
beside her, as she says: 

‘We must take care of our hero, Mrs. Jacques. 
You must. let us do something, or Ned and I shall 
Shan’t we, Ned ?”’ 
“Why, yes—of course,” is the quick response. 
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Upstairs, the “hero,” sitting propped on pil- | myself, I thought I saw you somewhere, hover- 
lows at the window, hears these voices and ; ing over the old trysting-place. and you—” 


groans aloud. 

The old lady has a bow! of gruel in her hand, 
‘ cooling and stirring it as she stands. 

‘It’s e’ena’most time to give it him now,” 
she says. ‘‘He hain’t eat a morsel all day, 
an’ he can’t seem to a-bear the gruel, neither.” 

“Oh, let me take it in,” says the girl, impet- 
uously. ‘He won't mind an old school-fellow.” 

All the fine lady drops away from her, as:‘she 
grasps the bowl in her slim fingers. 

“‘T know the room,” she says, looking back 
radiantly fram the top of the old stairway. 

‘* Happen she’ll find him all ‘tossicated,”’ says 
the old lady, apologetically, to her other visitor. 
‘What with the fever and all, I can’t keep him 
straight two minutes.” 

Having reached the upper room, Jeanette 
pauses a moment, with her hand on the latch, 
perhaps to get breath after her rush upstairs, 
then she opens the door softly and steps in. 

The room is dusk. The sick man sits propped 
up on pillows, which, as his mother feared, are 
anything but orderly—they lie about the floor 
and chair as if tossed by a feverish hand. 

Jeanette stoops and picks one up, as she 
approaches. 

‘Gilbert dear,” she says, “‘I—I’ve brought 
you some gruel.” 

That is not sentimental for a first meeting 
after so many years. 

The sick man looks eagerly up, as he hears 
the voice. 

« Jeanette!’’ he cries, holding out a thin and 
shaking hand. ‘Oh, Jeanette!” 

Jeanette sobs as she takes the wasted hand. 
All the fortitude she has been gathering deserts 
her, as such fortitude will in the hour of need. 

“It takes a deal to kill a strong young fellow 
like me, Jeanette,’’ he whispers, with a pitiful 
smile; ‘but there can be but one end to all 
this—I’ve been dying these four years. And 
I’m full of dreams and dying fancies, darling ; 
I thought, do you know, Jeanette, that day I hurt 


‘Kissed my hand to you?” said Jeanette, 

brightening up. ‘‘Oh, yes! and everybody said 
} you were a hero. Oh, that was a grand day !” 

“Then,” said the young man, solemnly, ‘I’m 
ready to go, Jeanette. and I wish it were over.” 

“It can't be over, and it shan’t be over, Gil- 
bert,”’ cries the girl, excitedly. ‘‘ You must get 
well. You shall get well. Drink this gruel, 
} every drop of it. I'll stand and hold it for you, 
} dear. I told Cousin Ned not to wait for me.” 
} Cousin’ Ned ?”’ echoes the invalid, eagerly. 

“‘Oh, heaven, what a fool I’ve been!’’ 

‘Of course you have!’’ said Jeanette, smiling 
; brightly amid her tears. ‘There, I’ve half 
spoiled your gruel, crying into it. I always 
told you so, you know-—a queer old foolish fel- 
low. But I suppose it takes a good deal of queer, 
stuff to make a kero. Why, I half feel as if I 
could be one myself, sometimes, if—’” 

“You couldnt love a poor wretch like me, 
could you, Jeanette?” ‘ 

‘Not if you’re going to die, yow know.” 

“Well, I’ve changed my mind about that. 

; That gruel has cured me, for I saw you drop a 
: tear into it, Jeanette. And, though I am not 
; rich nor bright nor strong, I know that—” 

‘“‘That your farm’s the biggest !’’ laughingly 
interrupted Jeanette, ‘‘and that I always did 
covet that old elm.” : 

And presently—not a fortnight after this— 
young Farmer Jacques surprised the neighbors 
by ‘getting about” again. He gathered in the 
} waiting harvest; he mended the broken fences ; 
} he held up his head once more like the man he 
; used to be. 

; “TY wonder what on airth cured him?’ said 

; Farmer Trotter to his neighbor. I do beat all 

} how he’s come up, arter running down clcan 
past anything I ever see!” 

“They say,’’ responded the neighbor, ‘it was 
along of something or another his wife pnt into 
his gruel. You know she was eddicated in for- 

i eign parts, and they know a power o’ medicine.” 
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A SPRIN 


G SONG. 


BY MARGARETTA LIPPINCOTT. 


Rorts sings in the tall elm tree, 
The dew still lies on the clover ; 

He trills and trills his song to me 
Over, and over, and over. 


Cherries are turning red and black, 
Gay little flies are roving ; 


Robin sings, as he flits back, 
“Life is but loving and loving 1’ 


Robin flies to his tiny mate, 
Flinging a parting note to me: 
“ Now spring is here, why do you wait? 
Living is loving—don’t you see?” 








THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


A PLEA FOR THE SICK. 
BY MRS. MARIETTA HAVEN. 


“A goop nurse is of more importance than } over the tray be as white and fine.as you have, ‘ 

a doctor’? is a frequent remark, and certainly 3 and, if possible, add a flower or two. 

a nurse with good judgment holds a very high } If tea is used, have it fresh made and served 
place in a sick-room, Of her watchfulness, her } at once; that which has stood on the range 
quickness to appreciate changes, her readiness } stewing into. bitterness is not only not appetizing, 
to act in case of emergency, it is not our purpose } but very unwholesome. Let the toast be as crisp 
to speak. Neither are we alluding to the pro-;} and hot as possible, not allowed to stand till it 
fessional nurse, or not to her chiefly, but to the } becomes like leather. Of course, it is not possible 
wife, mother, or daughter who may have the } to go into the dietary for a sick-room, but it is 
care of a loved one devolving upon her. She} of the greatest consequence that every article 
should see that the chamber: is properly venti- } served should be carefully prepared, not only 
lated, but that the invalid should be kept out ; because it is more tempting to the languid appe- 
of all draughts, If doors and windows are ‘ tite, but because it is so much more wholesome. 
open and a regular-made screen is not to be had, { Fried articles should never appear on any table, 
a clothes-horse with a shawl, quilt, or blanket ; much less on an invalid’s: tray. 


thrown over it and placed close to the sick-bed All loud or grating noises should be avoided, 
or chair will keep off a draught—-which is, of 


as well as all unnecessary whisperings; perhaps 
course, most important. Frequent sponging } 


the latter most annoy to the sick. No one can 
of the whole person with alcohol or bathing- 


$ quite count on the notions of a sick person, mind 
whisky diluted with water is not only. refreshing, as well as body-are so often demoralized. The 


but necessary, especially in cases of fever; but ; step across the room should be firm and light— 
at the same time care must be taken that no cold 3 be very careful to avoid noisy shoes. ‘ Her tip- 
is caught. The room should be of a little higher ; toeing will drive me mad,”’ an invalid once said. 
temperature than ordinary, and but a small por-} So much depends upon the mood of an invalid, 
tion of the body should be exposed at a time. $ that no rule can be laid down for all cases; but 
For instance, the neck, chest, and arms can be} a good nurse will soon learn to humor sick- 
sponged quickly and quickly dried, then covered } fancies, :Usually, we think, a patient likes to 
up immediately; then the rest of the body in; see the hands of the attendant: occupied with 
small portions at a time, always remembering to { bits of work, crocheting, or knitting—the colored 
cover quickly. Of course, if the illness is severe, ; silks or worsteds sometimes interest her insen- 
the patient may be too weak to allow of the : sibly; but reading to herself, on the part of the 
whole body being thus treated; but the watchful § nurse, seems to be too absorbing. In many 
nurse will soon discover this. Such bathing is, ; cases, reading aloud is of great benefit to the 
as a rule, not only refreshing, but important, 3 sick. The book should be carefully chosen, 
as it cleanses the skin of the secretions thrown ‘ however—never a depressing one—and the voice 
out through the pores. While this is being done, ; well modulated, not rasping nor too loud, though 
the pillow should have been aired—if in winter-} very distinct. If the invalid is fond of poetry, 
time, however, it should afterward be just.passed } the rhythm is often very soothing and will 
before a fire, to take the chill off—a fresh pillow- 3 insensibly lull her to sleep. In this case, con- 
case put on, and then, with a fresh bed-gown, } tinue the reading in a low and monotonous 
it is most probable that the patient will say: } voice for awhile, till the sleep is fully established. 
“How nice it feels!” and gradually fall into; Let everything about the sick-room be as 
a refreshing sleep. dainty as possible. Do not overcrowd it with 

Have everything about the tray on which the } furniture; but a few good engravings hung upon 
meals are served as delicate and tempting as} the wall, a pretty piece of embroidery on the 
possible. If there is-an extra best cup and } bureau, a vase or so on the mantel, often arrest 
saucer or a dainty glass in the house, bring it; the attention and form an agreeable source of 
out for the inyalid’s benefit. Let the napkin ‘ thought. (501) 
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The light and shade in a sick-room are of the 
first importance. The early-morning sun, if not 
directly in the patient's face, is usually very 
pleasant. If the night has been a long restless 
one, the breaking dawn is most acceptable; the 
weary eyes will watch the faint changes of the 
‘“‘daffodil sky”’ turning to rose-color, then to 
gold, and perhaps at last close in a refreshing 
slumber. Later in the day, care must be taken 
that, while the room is made cheerful by sun- 
light, there should be no glare to tire eye and 
brain; blinds or shades should be carefully 
adjusted with this object in view. 

An open fire is a cheerful companion for any- 
one, especially for the sick, if the weather admits 
of it. If it is of wood, the tongs should not be 


, too constantly employed, with their sharp snap- 
: ping noise, and all smoke must, as a matter of 
course, be avoided. 

The’ night-light should be carefully adjusted 
and shaded so as never to make a point of light 
in the patient's face; and, before retiring, the 

;nurse should have all drinks, medicines, and 

needful articles systematically arranged on a 

‘table where they can be had at any moment. 

} As for the nurse, it is plainly her duty, to the 

patient quite as much as to herself, that she 

3 should get a fair amount of sleep, fresh air, and 

‘ exercise. The good health resulting will enable 

‘ her to nurse longer and better, and she will go to 

‘the sick-room with brighter eyes, better spirits, 

‘anda buoyancy that will react on the invalid. 


NOTES ON FLORICULTURE. 


BY MRS. 


Summer-blooming bulbs give the amateur as 
much satisfaction as anything in the floral line. 
Among the very best, I must class gladiolas. 
One great beauty of these—you can plant them 
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} gorgeous flower, as to many others, such beauty 
} of form, size, such a variety of color, and, in 
} fact, everything to make it everyway desirable. 
; It may now be grown from seed, and blooms the 


at so many intervals during the summer, that, if; first year the same as an annual. Then, if you 
you plant some very early, say in April, and } have grown some fine specimens, as you will be 


continue to plant every two weeks until July 4th, } apt to if you have purchased choice seed from a 


you will have a succession of bloom until frost. 
Those who have only cultivated the more com- 
mon sort have but little idea of the wonderful 
beauty of the newer varieties of this class of 
plants. And then, the ease with which they 
are grown is much in their favor. Given rich 
soil, a sunny situation, and thorough cultivation 
during all their growth, and success is certain. 
Tigridias, another of our summer-flowering 
bulbs, are too pretty and curious to be lost sight 
of. They are gay as bright-winged butterflies, 
but one blossom only lasts for a day; but there 
is sure to be another to take its place on the 
morrow. Cultivation same as for gladiolus ; 
may be grown in more shade though, if a sunny 
spot is not available. . 

For a border for bright-hued plants, nothing 
excels the little oxalis, with its pretty clover-like 
leaves with the dark zones. 
pretty masses and wakes a fine unbroken out- 
line, and blooms nicely too. The bulbs may be 
planted any time after the ground is warm, and 
in the fall may be stored away the same as gladi- 
olas. They are so cheap and increase so rap- 
idly that one need not be without an abundance 
of them. For one of the finest fall flowers, com- 
mend to me the dahlia, and we have it now in 
the greatest perfection. With what wonderful 
skill the florist has succeeded in bringing to this 


It grows in such } 


reliable florist, you may store the tubers, after 
digging in the fall, in barrels of dry sand in the 
cellar, for use another year. The dahlia must 
have the richest soil, in fact it can hardly be 
too rich. Frequent stirrings of the soil are need- 
ful, and at least once a week it should be well 
watered with soapsuds. Be sure to tie up toa 
} strong stake, as they need support, they are 
}such rank growers. Hundreds of the most 
} showy flowers will reward you if you have 
given them their just requirements. They grow 
; readily from cuttings, and florists propagate 
them in this way; but, for an amateur, they 
are really not so satisfactory as seed, but they 
are not so expensive as the tubers. 
I have always grown hyacinthus candicans in 
much the same way as gladiolas. Though said 
$ to be hardy, I have always feared to risk them 
out to the severity of our winters, so have planted 
} them in spring and then removed to the cellar in 
the fall. It is one of the best flowering bulbs I 
have tried. Iam more and more pleased with it 
every year. Grown in groups of a dozen or 
more, it shows to better advantage than if grown 
singly. No trouble from the time it is put in the 
ground until digging-time again, and none then 
if you are willing to risk them to Jack Frost. 
They may never be injured, but I am not pre- 
‘ pared to say, having never tried the experiment. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Evrc. 


BY EMILY 


No. 1—Is a walking-dress, of either zephyr, § 
gingham, or sateen. The underskirt is in wide } 
kilt-plaits all around. The over-drapery forms 


< 








a lonz point in front, the back in irregular loop- 





ings, side-plaited to form a jabot, as seen in the 
illustration. 


=. Maz, 

The material is fulled into the shoulder, opening 
over a V-shaped front of velvet or surah; cuffs 
and collar to match. Loops of narrow velvet or 


} gros-grain ribbon trim the skirt on left side. 


Hat of straw, veiled in dotted lace and trimmed 
with butterfly bows of velvet or gros-grain rib- 
bon to match the gown. Parasol of the same 
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Fourteen to fifteen yards 
of material will be required. 


material as the dress. 
~ No. 2—Is an embroidered nainsook dress. The 
foundation of plain nainsook has a narrow 
plaited ruffle on the edge. Over this, a deep 
flouncing of the embroidery is kilt-plaited. The 
over-drapery—-also of the wide flouncing—is 


The bodice pointed back and front. ' arranged to form a deep point in front, also in 
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the back. The bodice is a short basque trimmed 
with an edge of the embroidery—the same 
edges the plaited vest. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with band and loops of ribbon. LEight to ten 
yards of flouncing will be required. To make 
the dress less expensive, the deep flouncing need 
only be used for the kilted skirt, and a narrower 
one may be used for the over-drapery, or it can 
be entirely of the plain nainsook. 

No. 8—Is a walking-dress, of pin-striped wool- 
ens, tennis-flannel, or gingham. The underskirt 


is entirely plain, the over-drapery long and full, 
both back and front. The long basque is of 
jacket-form, opening in front over a white woolen 
vest, if the dress is of wool, or over a white 
corded piqué, if of gingham. Cuffs and collar of 
velvet, even upon a gingham. Hat of straw, 
trimmed with band of velvet and faced with the 
same. Ostrich-tips and some loops of velvet 
complete the trimming. Eight to ten yards of 
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double-fold goods or fourteen yards of gingham 
will be required. 
No. 4.—Boy’s sailor or tennis suit, of navy-blue 


flannel. The collar, undershirt, outside sailor- 
collar, cuffs, ete., are of blue and white striped 
tennis-flannel. Cap and stockings to match. 
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No. 5.—Blouse suit, with first pants, for little; work for mothers or aunts in their leisure 
boy of four years. It is made of navy-blue or} moments. Blue and red embroidery -cottons 
white flannel. The collar, belt, and cuffs are of } wash better than other colors, and they may be 
wide white Hercules braid. $ used combined, or either color alone, depending 

No. 6—Is a blotise apron for a girl of three to upon the color of the dress. 
four years. It is made of nainsook and trimmed } 
with an embroidered edge, The yoke is laid in 
narrow plaits. The apron fastens in the back, 
and the wide collar is separate. 

Nos. 7,:8, 9—Are ‘Three little Girls from 
School.’’ The first one’s dress is of dark-brown 
sateen, braided with écru braid. Straw hat, 
trimmed with ribbon to match. 

The second dress is of marine-blue serge, 
trimmed with red worsted braid. | Straw hat, 
trimmed with red and blue ribbons. 

The third dress is of light-blue cashmere, 
trimmed with galloon. Muslin cap, with lace 
frill and loops of blue and white satin ribbon. 

No. 10—Is a pretty blue zephyr lawn, figured 
with white. The skirt is put on the waist in 
full gathers. The waist has a fullness back and 
front, and is shirred at the bottom. The waist- 
band, collar, straps on the shoulders, and cuffs 
are made of plain pink cambric striped with 
white Russian braid. 

Cross-stitch embroidery is now so much used 
for children’s dresses, that it can be applied 
instead of braid, if preferred, and is a dainty } 
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BLOUSE BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, for our Supplement, a simple bodice ; 
for seaside or country wear. It can be made 
either in the same material as the skirt or in 
contrasting color and fabric. Our pattern con- 
sists of five pieces: 

1. Hatr or Front. 
2. Hatr or Back. 














8. Har or Front Yorke. 
(566) 


4. Hatr or Back Yoke. 
5. SLEEve. 

The full sleeve is gathered into a wristband. 
The letterse and notches show how the pieces 
join. If a checked material is used, it is the 
fashion to cut it on the cross, so that the lines 
appear as seen in illustration, or it may be made 
bias, though the shape is not so well kept. 
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CROCHETED SHAWL. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





the centre of the shawl is worked in this way 
with the hook through the middle stitch of the 
three chain of the last round, taking up the 
stitch double on the pin to keep the work close 
and even. Work about thirtyfour rounds, then 
3 begin the border, first ascertaining that there is 
3 an odd number of loops between the corner loops. 
Tue Borper.—First round: In the corner 
loop work two treble, two chain, two treble, two 
chain, two treble, two chain, two treble. * Make 
one chain, double-chain in the centre stitch of 
the next loop of the last round, one chain; two 
treble, two chain, two treble in the middle 
stitch of the next loop, repeat from * till the 
corner, which work like the last. Second 
round: Work two treble, two chain, two treble 
$ into every loop of three chain of the last round. 
Third round: Make one chain, double-chain 
between the two trebles of the last round, one 
chain; in the corner loop work two treble, two 
chain, two treble, two chain, two treble, two 
— two treble, * one chain, double-chain 
$ between the two trebles of the last round, one 
3 chain, two trebles, two chain, two trebles into 
the next loop, repeat from *, work the corner as 
> before. Make the border about twelve rounds 
| deep. The edge is done after a repetition of the 
second round. Join the round, make two chain 
} up at the back of the work, three treble into the 


White, fawn, or pale-blue split zephyr or Shet- 
land wool. About three ounces for a shawl one 
yard square. The crochet-hook to fit the wool, next hole, then work three chain fastened by a 
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not too large. It is begun in the centre; make } single into the stitch below the chain three 
a little circle of the wool and draw through this times in the same hole, then three treble in the 
a single; work three chain, one double-chain, } same loop, * one chain, double-chain between the 
three chain, one double-chain in this circle to 3 trebles of the last round, one chain, three trebles, g 
make eight loops; fasten this round with a } three loops of three chain, three trebles into the 
double-chain in the middle stitch of the next} next loop, and continue all round from *. 

loop, and in the same hole make three chain, one ; Run a ribbon the width of the first holes of 
double-chain—this will be the corner and is’ the border all round the shawl, fastened by a 
worked in the same way every round—three 3 stitch at each corner, and tie a looped bow on 
chain, double-chain in the middle stitch of the ; the right side out at the upper folding-over 
next loop, then the corner again and repeat. All > corner. 
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TRAVELING-SHAWL COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in front of number, a strap in web- } loop or holder fastened at the side with a large 
bing, decorated with fancy stitches in bright- } bone button. The end of each band is shaped 
colored wools or arrasene, for a traveling-shawl } as a triangle and stitched with wool or thread. 


cover. . The two circular bands are united by a/ A pattern of flowers may replace the border. 
Vout. XCITI.—32. f 67) 





A DAHLIA ANTIMACASSAR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


§ quarter yards of olive-green or any pretty con- 
; trasting color; old-gold and blue or orange and 
peacock-blue would be good for contrasts. Cut 
the ribbon into twelve-inch lengths; there will 
be five of the one shade and four of the other. 
Sew each piece together to form a circle, turn in 
a quarter-inch and gather twice, drawing the 
centres almost together, not leaving an opening 
larger than an ordinary pencil. Sew iridescent 
cord over these two gatherings. Join the rosettes 
on the back, alternating the colors; and, to fill 
the spaces between them, weave the gilt cord from 
3 the opposite points and fasten the threads in the 

3 middle, as seen in the illustration. Quite wide 

} Oriental lace is slightly frilled on the edge and set 

A very handsome antimacassar can be made ; well back under the curved edges of the rosettes. 
as follows: Get one and three-quarter yards } If properly made, this is very showy, and re- 
of two-inch ruby satin ribbon and one and a i quires but little time to put the whole together. 








UMBRELLA-CASE. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, in front of number, a case for hold-{ inches. The remaining eleven inches are for the 
ing two or three umbrellas. The case is made ; lap-over, Divide this and work a vine in out- 
of gray linen embroidered with red working- ; line on the middle of the upper part, after round- 
cotton in outline-stitch, bound and tied with? ing off the corners. When worked, baste the 
yed worsted braid. Three-quarters of a yard of ; lining of this lap under the turned-up part and 
linen, two skeins of working-cotton, one piece 3 stitch it across. Divide the bottom into equal 
of braid, will be required. When finished, the } parts, and sew again through the length of the 
length of the case is thirty inches, just the} case. Then bind the open edges, sew two strings 
width of the linen. Turn a hem two and a half on the lap, to tie the case when rolled up, and 
inches deep at the open end; stitch this twice run a drawing-string in the casing at the open 
across to make a casing for a drawing-string ; ; end, to keep the umbrellas in place. We give the 
then turn the lower part up over the other eight ; illustration open and closed. 





CUSHION. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give a very uncommon and beautiful pat- } and daisies were in pink, blue, and white; the 
tern on the Supplement. The original design, { ribbon in blue; the fuchsias in shades of pink; 
in the Louis XV style, was for a cushion in a} and the wreath around the whole in the various 
beautifully-furnished house. The cushion was } colors employed for the flowers. Of course, this 
of cream-white satin. The embroidery was done } exquisite design may be used in any color or 
in silks in the natural colors. The basket was } material desired. Olive-green is suitable for 
of a 7668) brown; the roses, forget-me-nots, { most rooms, and wears well. 
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HORSE-SHOE DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This design may be worked in colored cotton, § on Java canvas, butcher’s-linen, etc. It is suit- 
finen floss, or wash-crewel, in one or two colors, } able for boy’s school-bags, office-bags, etc. 





PINCUSHION. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


We give, in front of number, a pincushion f the fancy stitches are put in with different col- 
which is intended to be suspended from the ; ored filoselle silks. 
wall by a brass-headed nail. The foundation is We also give, on same page, two details of such 
perforated cardboard, which can be purchased at } kind of embroidery, in cross and long stitches. 
any fancy shop in various colors. The cushion ; These may be done on pinked-out cloth for the 
in the centre is formed of colored flannel, and ‘ edge of such cushions. 





COLORED PATTERN. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The colored design in cross-stitch, of cat, in ‘ are entirely optional. The black marks can be 
the front of the book, is to be done in crewels } varied to black and white. tortoise-shell color, 


on Java canvas, and is suitable for a rug, chair- ; shaded- grays, etc. Two different designs for 
cushion, or footstool. Of course, the colors used corners are given. 





DESSERT-CLOTH. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


On the Sunplement, we give a design in out- $ to be done on coarse linen, either in black or in 
line for a dessert-cloth or for a side-table cloth, ; the natural colors in silk. 
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STRIPE, IN KNITTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Stripe, in knitting, adapted for the centre ; K2, M1, K1, M1, K2, S81, draw §S over. 
stripe of a chairback. On each side, a border}; K 7, P38, K2, M1, K2T, K3. 
of olive-green plush. Brown tassels at each } Seventh row: S1, K2, P2, M1, P2T, 
end. Material: Messrs. Walter Evans & Co's ; R6, P6, PZT, eromed: PT, KS, PY 
Maltese cotton No. 10, a middle tint of rich hg ot, F6, KO RPS Mi P2F ES. 
brown color. Steel needles No. 14. Eighth row: S1, P2, K2, M1, K2T, P8, 
Explanation of terms: K, knit; M, make;;K5, K2T, K3, M1, K1, M1, K8, P2, 
P, purl; S, slip; K 2 T, knit two together; ; K 38,M1,K1, M1, K 38, 81, K 1, draw S over, 
P2T, purl two together, crossed. Thus done, } K 5, P38, K2, M1, K2T, P3. 
insert the pin from left to right at the back Ninth ‘Yow: 81, K 2, P2; M1, P27, K 8, 
of both stitches and purl both off together. P4, P2T, crossed; P9, K2, P9, P2T, 
Cast on fifty stitches. Pé K&S. PZ, Mi, PST, KS. 
First row: purl. Tenth row: S1, P2, K2, M1, K2T, P8, 
Second row: S81, P2, K2, M1, K2T, P3,;K38, K2T, K4, M1, K1, M1, K4, PQ, 
K11, K2T, M1, K1, M1, P2, M1, K1,3;K4,M1,K1,M1,K4,81, K1, draw S over, 
Mi, Si, Ki, draw S over, K 11, P83, K2,3KS8, Ps, KZ, M1, K2T, Ps. 
M1, K2T, P38. Eleventh row: S81, K2, P2, M1, P2T, 
Vhird row: §1, K2, P2, M1, P2T, K3,;K8, P2, P2T, crossed; P11, K2, P 11, 
P10, P2T, crossed: P38, K2, P38, P2T,{;P2T, P2, K8, P2,M1, P2T, K2. 
P10, K8, P2, M1, P2T, BS Twelfth row: Sl, P2, K2, M1, K2T, 
Fourth vow: 8 1, P2, KE 2 Mi, E2T,)P8, Ki, K2T, K6, M1, Kil, M1, K6, 
Ps, KO, K2U Ki, MLK MY KLitPSs KS, Mi, Ki, M1, K6, 81, K1, 
P2, K1, M1, Ki, M1, K1; 8 1) K1,{ draw B over, K1, P38, K2, M1, K2T, P38. 
draw S over, K9, P 8, K2, M1, K2T, P38. Thirteenth row: S1, K2, P2, M1, P2T, 
Fifth row: S81, K2, P2, M1, P2T, K38,;K8, P21, crossed; P18, K2, P18, P2T, 
PS, PZT, cromed; Pb, KS Pb, PST, hb, Pee, KS. 
PS, K8)'P2i M1, PVT, Ks. .Fourteenth row: 81, P 2, K2, M1, K 2T, 
Sixth row: 81, P2, K2, M1, K2T, P3,}P8, K 14, P2, K 14, P38, K 2, M1, K 2T, P38. 
| Se f= 1810} 2, Mi, Ki, Mi, 2S, FS, Begin again with the first row. 
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HANGING SCREEN, WITH ROPE-TRIMMING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A new style is now in vogue for trimming the 
pretty screens and hanging panels that are 
‘painted on Indian matting—which, being about 
a yard wide, gives ample scope for beautiful 
designs of figures and flowers. The idea of 
trimming with rope is quite original and very 
effective. A white manilla rope of clothes-line 
size is used. The matting is hemmed to make 
a firm edge, top and bottom; and across this is 
sewed a line of rope cut long enough to form 
a tassel fringed-out about a quarter of a yard deep 
at each end. Through this, is passed the rope 
that makes a coil at the top, as seen in the illus- 
tration. The lower edge is worked in the same 
way, excepting that here the ropes are cut in 
lengths of about three-quarters of a yard, passed ; 
over and under the straight line, making a series ; 
of loops-and-tassels. One would not imagine } 
that, out of this rough material, so pretty a} 
finish could be made, and an ingenious person } 
can apply the idea to a variety of fancy articles. } 














CARRIAGE OR SHOPPING-PURSE BAG. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


This kind of shopping-bag’seems to be more ;of silk. The tassels may be of ivery, with rings | 
in use and more fashionable than the old shop- to match, or of silk, and the rings may be of | 
ping-satehel. It can be made of plush, lady’s-{ polished steel or gilt; either looks well. The 
cloth, or antique brocade. If of cloth, it may § bag should be lined with some pretty-colored 
be embroidered in outline and in a darker shade ‘ silk or satin. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

Our Ciosinc VoLumE.—The present month closes the 
first volume for this year, and it has proved at once 
@ success pleasant to look back over and a hopeful augury 
for the future. We never made so many promises for 
® new year as we Offered for this; but the united voice 
of press and subscribers bears witness that, so far, every 
pledge has been even more than fulfilled. Of course, this 
verdict is extremely gratifying; and, though we do not 
Tacan to assume any mock-modesty in regard to its accept- 
ance, there is one thing we can truthfully assert: it will 
only spur us on to renewed efforts—for, as our readers 
unanimously admit, our ambition is to make each fresh 
volume in some point superior to its predecessor. Apropos 
to this vigilance on our part, the Boston “ Traveller’’ not 
long since paid usa compliment well worth quoting, from 
a journal of its prominence. It says: ‘“‘There seems 
no limit to ‘Peterson’s’ resources; its unfailing variety 
is a constant surprise to its oldest readers, and its circulation 
far exceeds any other magazine of its kind.” And there, 
of course, is the real secret of our success—never relaxing 
attention, constant care that each department is kept up to 
the mark, always displaying some fresh and original feature 
without allowing any one of the numerous departments 
to assume sufficient proportions to overshadow the others. 
We never forget that we have before us a task far more 
difficult than that of any other magazine in this country. 
Our contemporaries are divided into distinct classes: one 
is a magazine of literature, another of fashion, a third 
is devoted to artistic needs; and each of these publications 
does its duty bravely in its special line. But ours is the one 
periodical offering the combination of literature, art, and 
fashion ; universally admitted to be, in each of its depart- 
ments, the peer of any rival; and, therefore, the one 
monthly in America which can present a claim in itself 
to supply the attractions of three separate magazines, 

These claims are worth any person’s serious consideration 
in these expensive days, and that they are widely eompre- 
hended and acknowledged is a truth every year. more deeply 
impressed on us. The volume which the next month will 
usher in has already a long list of fresh subscribers awaiting 
its appearance, in addition to the formidable array which 
greeted its predecessor. We can safely assert that both 
now and old friends will find their highét expectations 
fully realized: and, secure in that certainty, we await 
their verdict with pleasurable anticipation. 

Tue Branmins Say: “He that is wise, let him pursue 
some desire or other; for he that does not affect some one 
thing in chief, unto him all things are distasteful and 
tedious.” Curlyle tells us: “‘ Blessed is he who has found 
his work: let him ask no other blessedness.’” And Emerson 
declares that ‘the high prize of life, the crowning fortune 
of a man, is some pursuit which finds him in employment 
and happiness—whether it be to make baskets or broad- 
swords, canals, statutes, or songs.”” 

Don’t Lenp Your Magazinz.—We give the following 
extract from a lady’s letter, as a warning to subscribers, 
though we forbear to mention the name of the State or 
county: ‘“‘My magazine-patterns are scattered over this and 
the adjoining county, and the Looks get completely worn 
out going. from one to another.” 
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In THE GaRDEN.—There is plenty to do in the garden, 
this month. Some seeds may yet be sown, if there is any 
room left. Among those which may still be planted is the 
old-fashioned hollyhock. It should be sown in light rich 
soil at the beginning of June. The plants must not be 
allowed to grow too near together, and they must be care- 
fully staked and the side-shoots taken off as soon as they 
begin to grow tall. If the soil is light, they can safely be 
left out all winter. Wallflowers, too, may be sown now 
for next year’s flowering. 

Bedding-out plants are arranged in the garden now and 
need well watering in dry weather. Much of the seed 
sown last month, mignonette especially, will need a good 
deal of thinning out. 

Window and greenhouse plants must be watched for 
green-fly, and the infested plants washed and syringed 
frequently. = 

The grass must be constantly mown and rolled, and, 
if the weather is dry, a thorough watering once or twice 
a week improves it. 

Imitation is proverbially the sincerest flattery. Undoubt- 
edly, in most cases, such flattery is agreeable, but the own- 
ers of a popular proprietary article are pardonable if they 
resent such imitation. Pearline, an article whose merits 
have been judiciously advertised and are widely known, 
has achieved a popularity which makes it the mark of 
imitators. These latter are being overhauled in various 
courts throughout the country for peddling a compound 
put up like Pearline which they represent to be the gen- 
uine article. As some persons have been deceived by these 
unscrupulous tricksters, the exposure of their methods will 
have the effect of stopping a traffic by which many have 
been victimized. 

CutrurE For Ovr Own Pieasure.—How enormously 
culture enhances the enjoyment of life—giving eyes, in 
fact, where others sec not, and ears where others are deaf. 
In every book read and in every work of art seen, there is 
an added world of pleasure ; and, besides all this, the mind 
is, to a great extent, raised above the circumstances of life 
and can find satisfaction in itself to a degree little realized 
by those who are without what we might call this extra 
sense, 

Hints ror HovskK&EPERs.—Tissue or printing paper is 
the best thing for polishing glass or tinware. 

A bit of soda, dropped into the cavity of an aching tooth, 
will afford relief. 

Egg-shell, crushed and shaken in glass bottles half filled 
with water, will clean them quickly. 

The juice of half a lemon, in a glass of water without 
sugar, will frequently cure a sick-headache. 

“THIRTY-NINE YEARS.—A lady, in sending a subscription, 
writes: **My grandmother took your magazine over thirty- 
nine years, and I desire to keep it in the fam‘ly as long as 
I live. She thought there was no magauine like ‘t.” 

“Lapies Have Not a Monopory.”—A gentleman writes! 
“‘The ladies do not have a monopoly of prizing ‘ Peterson’: 
it was one of my boyhood’s best friends, and is one of my 
chief favorites yet.’’ 
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MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
NEW SERIES. 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, A.M., M.D. 
No. 10.—Diseases oF CHILDREN ARISING FROM THE 
Improper Use or Foops. 

Having briefly noted the food most suitable for children 
in our last article, it seems proper, in concluding this 
subject, to impress upon mothers the fact that many 
diseases arise from the improper and ignorant use of foods. 
Water often conveys organic poisons into the stomach and 
spreads disease, as well as inorganic poisons—such as lead, 
copper, etc. The poisouous toadstool (Agaricus muscarius) 
is often mistaken for the edible and harmless mushroom 
(Agaricus campestris). Urticaria or nettle-rash, well known 
by its elevated whitish wheals of the skin, accompanied by 
intense itching or stinging, is often induced by certain kinds 
of fish, mussels, pork, and even by an undue hearty meal, 
when there is a predisposition to the affection. 

Game, venison, and other foods in an incipient decom- 
posed state may be eaten with impunity. For, in the 
stomach, putrid matters are rendered innocuous—which, 
if applied to a cut or wound, would be deadly poisonous. 
Thus, the poison of the rattlesnake and the rabid dog can 
be swallowed without injury, if the integuments are sound ; 
but woe unto himif he has the least sore or crack of lips, 
mouth, or gullet through which the poison can be absorbed 
and carried into the blood. The so-called entozoitic dis- 
eases arise from the presence of parasites—different species 
of worms, trichinew, etc., etc.—which enter the stomach 
on infested vegetable or animal food partaken of, in the 
form of larve: minute living germs, hatched from still 
more minute eggs. The large common round worm is one 
of the more common purasites affecting the young, and is 
developed and retained in the intestines and often causes 
con -ulsions in children, and, in time, much emaciation is 
a t to follow. The thread or wire worm infests the lower 
bowel and is zenerally confined to children, and is often 
a source of great annoyance to them—especially in the early 
part of the night, in preventing peaceful slumber. An 
excessive use of salted foods to the exclusion of vegetables 
induces that peculiar disease to which the name of “scurvy "’ 
or “saline purpura”’ is applied. A prolonged recourse to 
salted bacon produces a physical change in the blood, 
rendering it so fluid that it pours out, so to speak, from a 
wound with great freedom. It exudes especially from the 
gums and infiltrates here and there into the skin, causing 
large dark vascular blotches. This condition of the system 
domands at once a largely-increased acid vegetable diet. 

Tea exercises a special influence over the nervous system, 
and, in excess, is a disturbing agent to the healthful 
economy, and is more or less injurious especially to the 
young. In children, the effects of tea upon their sensitive 
nervous systems are often well marked; first, by an 
excitability followed by a lowness of spirits; secondly, 
a peculiar timidity upon the approach of darkness: an 
unexpected shadow or any unusual phenomena are suffi- 
cient in themselves to cause fear. The free indulgence 
in lemonades and other acidulous fruit-drinks is often 
productive of harm, as well as preserves, sweetmeats, etc. 
But the irritations produced by the thoughtless and hurried 
habit of ‘eating, as well as in swallowing, the seeds or pits 
of fruit and the tough rinds of vegetables generally—also 
the eating of radishes, cucumbers, ete., etc., and hard dried 
fruits without or with but slight stewing—are the great 
sources of mischief to the economy of children; for over 
these various articles the gastric juice or digestive process 
has but little or no solvent power, and therefore mothers 
cannot be too careful to keep them far removed from their 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Lomb Prize Essays. Concord, N. H.: Republican Press 
Association.—Until recent years, sanitary literature could 
easily be divided into two distinct classes: one, so severely 
scientific as to be generally unintelligible to any save spe- 
cialists ; the other, while written in popular style, usually 
so inaccurate as to facts and absurd as to inferences as to 
work much harm by their erroneous teachings. The 
American Public Health Association, a voluntary organiza- 
tion, counting in its ranks cultured men and women of all 
professions, has labored Lard to correct the evils growing 
out of this order of things and to furnish the public at 
large the sort of knowledge that is needed to preserve life 
and avert disease. Three years ago, Mr. Henry Lomb, of 
Rochester, offered prizes for essays on certain topics of vital 
interest to every intelligent person. There are four of 
these essays, all written by professional men of wide repu- 
tation, and, while the most rigid scientific demands for 
accuracy are complied with, every detail is made clear to 
the most unscientfic understanding. The subjects treated 
are : *‘ Healthy Homes and Foods for the Working Classes” ; 
‘* The Sanitary Conditions and Necessities of School-houses”’ ; 
“Disinfection against Infectious Diseases’; ‘‘ Preventable 
Causes of Injuries and Death in American Manufactories 
and Work-shops.”’ Too high a value cannot be placed on 
these pamphlets. They should be in the hands of every 
man and woman, aud the fairly nominal price at which 
they are sold—twentyfive cents for the four—places them 
within the reach of all. 

A Life’s Mistake. By Mrs, H. Lovatt Cameron. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—The book is an autobiog- 
raphy—to many persons the most attractive form in which 
a story can be told—and the heroine puts a great deal of 
force and passion into the narration of her youthful joys 
and troubles. In spite of the unsatisfactory denouement 
which the title suggests, the novel ends happily, as a love- 
tale ought always to.do, and leaves both hero and heroine 
wiser and stronger from the suffering caused by. their 
mutual blunders and errors. 

A Blind Lead. By Josephine W. Bates. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—The scene of the story is laid in 
a mining-village of Montana and is full of local color and 
incident. The characters are numerous but sharply defined, 
and two or three stand out like types drawn from life. 
Montana is still sufficiently new ground for the romancer 
to possess the charm of novelty, and readers fond of scenes 
and characters out of the beaten track cannot fail to find 
“A Blind Lead” highly attractive. 

Musical Studies at Home. By Margaret B. Harvey. Phila- 
delphia: Walter E. Hering.—These studies are intended to 
reach persons remote from centres of musical culture; 
those whose early education has been neglected ; those who 
have become discouraged by wrong methods of teaching ; 
and those whose time and means for self-improvement are 
limited. The.book, which is handsomely bound in cloth, 
sells for one dollar. The chapter on church music alone i 
well worth the price. 

How to Get Rich in the South. By W. H. Harrison, Jr. 
Chicago: W. H. Harrison Publishing Company.—This is the 
most valuable book of the kind which has ever been pub- 
lished, and gives clearly every sort of information that can 
be required in regard to the great opportunities for making 
a fortune in the south. It tells exactly what todo and how 
to do it, and, while it is a complete treatise on Southern 
resources, it will also take its place as a standard agricult- 
ural work. 

A Book for Every Woman is the most fitting name to give 
“Tokology,”’ by Alice B. Stockham, M.D. It is a work 
that no woman, especially no mother, should fail to study ; 
and we hope that the sale of a hundred thousand copies, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR, 

Echors FROM THE Press.—Full of praise of our efforts 
as they have always been, the newspapers generally are 
this year even more lavish than usual in their encomiuns. 
To print a tithe of the notices which each month brings 
would be impossible, and it is difficult, where all are so 
flattering, to decide which to select for publication. The 
Phillipsburg (Pa.) Journal says: “* The attractive features 
tuat have always characterized ‘ Peterson’s Magazine’ have 
made it the foremost periodical of the kind publish 
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§ ripe strawberries. Put two ounces of isinglass into a sauce- 
pan with one pint of water in which has been beaten half 

the white of an egg. Stir this mixture uutil all the isin- 
3 glass is dissolved—veing careful to remove the scum, which 
may be subsequently used for sweetening puddings—strain 
the mixture through a muslin jelly-bag, and, when only 
lukewarm, mix with it the syrup which has drained from 
‘the fruit, then add a little lemon-juice. Mix all these 
ingredients thoroughly together, and place the jelly into a 





Indianapolis (Ind.) News says: ‘ ‘Peterson’s Magazine’ 
continues to stand at the head of high-class literature for 
ladies. The steel-plate, wood-engravings, and dress-pat- 
terns are all of superior merit, and the literary portion 
deserves the highest praise.’ The Ellsworth (Wis.) Herald 
says of ‘* Peterson’’: ‘* No lady can afford to be without this 
cheapest and best of the lady’s-magazines.’’ The St. Lous 
(Mo.) Christian Sunday-school Teacher says: ‘‘ ‘ Peterson's 
Magazine,’ which for almost two generations has been one 
of the most popular | hold ines, was perhaps 
uever more attractive.”” The Meriden (Conn. ) Daily R 





well-d i mold. A cheaper plan may be adopted by 
exchanging the isinglass for gelatine. Fruit-jellies may be 
preserved from moldiness by covering them a quarter of an 
inch deep with finely pulverized loaf-sugar. Thus protected, 
they will keep for years, 

Rhubarb Jam.—Early rhubarb contains so much water 
that jam made from it is likely to ferment. The later, 
therefore, in the season that this jam 1s made, the better. 
Peel the stalks and cut them into inch lengths. Weigh 
these and allow a pound of sugar, the grated rind of half a 
lemon, a quarter of an ounce of sweet almonds, blanched 
and chopped fine, to each pound of fruit. Butter the 





can says: ‘* Between itsartistic claims, its literary excellence, 
and its th gh reli as a guide to dress and fashion, 
‘Peterson’ covers a wide range.”” The Schenectady (N. Y.) 
Evening Star says: “ ‘ Peterson’ is a live first-class mag- 
azine, up to the needs of the times in every respect, and 
this is the secret of its ever-growing popularity.” The 
Springfield (Ohio) Sunday News says: ‘ ‘ Peterson’ is one 
of the best-known periodicals in the United States. It is a 
monthly budget of literature and fashion, and is an invul- 
uable b hold jion.”” The Athol (Mass.) Chron- 
icle says: “ ‘ Peterson’ 8 Magazine’ is as fascinating as ever, 
and will be eagerly read by all the ladies.” Port Chester 
(XN. Y¥.) Journal says: ‘‘Peterson’s’ stories are intensely 
iuteresting, and the entire magazine shows a vitality that 
eratifies its old readers and attracts many new admirers. 
It may truthfully be called ‘A Magazine of Literature, Art, 
and Fashion,’ and every lady should take it.” 
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SURVIVAL OF THE Firrest.—For some time past, .the 
question of purity in baking-powders has formed quite a 
feature of newspaper di sions, and inent doctors of 
philosophy have given opinions as to the ingredients which 
compose many of the articles sold under that name. The 
investigations have narrowed down to the limit which 
awards the Royal Baking-Powder the palm of purity, and 
several of the most distinguished scientists have testified to 
their conviction that no extraneous or deleterious matter 
enters into its composition. The Royal Baking-Powder 
Company have achieved a world-wide reputation for the 
success which has marked their preparation of cream of 
tartar for baking-purposes, It is indisputably shown that 
they have eliminated all elements of tartrate of lime, alum, 
or other impurities, and present to the public a healthful 
and chemically pure article. Such widely-known chemists 
as Henry Morton, E. G. Love, H. A. Mott, William 
McMurtrie, and others have verified its superiority over 
other manufactures, and testified, through practical expe- 
rience, to its excellence. It is well for familics to observe 
the fact that it costs more to manufacture the Royal Baking- 
Powder than any other; but it is, as shown by chemical 
analysis, the one ‘‘absolutely pure’ baking-powder made. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Wa very Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
housekeeper. 


practical 
PRESERVES AND. JELLIES. 
Strawberry Isinglass Jelly.—Into a clear syrup, made by 
boiling three-quarters of a pound of refined sugar with one 
pint of water for fifteen minutes, place one quart of red- 


saucepan, put in the rhubarb, and boil it, stirring it con- 
stantly, especially at the beginning, and before it has 
yielded its moisture, to prevent burning. When it simmers 
equally, put in the sugar and boil again rather quickly... 
until a little put upon a plate will set. Last thing, stir in 
a wineglassful of whisky for each seven pounds of fruit. 
If liked, two-pennyworth of bleached ginger for each 
pound of fruit may be substituted for the almonds and 
lemon-rind, 

Preserved Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants, Blackberries, 
and Cherries.—Measure a bowl of fruit and‘the same quan- 
tity of sugar. Put in a preserving-kettle, over night, a 
layer of fruit and then one of sugar. In the morning, 
cook slowly without stirring until the liquid is clear and 
the fruit soft. Skim thoroughly before putting into the 
jars. Cherries should be stoned. The pits may be used if 
the flavor is desired. 

No. 2.—Use only large and selected fruit, and allow one 
cup of sugar to a pint jar of fruit. Pick over the fruit 
and put at once into the jars, with as little handling as pos- 
sible, and sprinkle each layer with sugar. Place the jars 
in a boiler of water and let the water boil ten minutes. 
Have a little syrup boiling, and fill each jar to the brim 
with the boiling syrup, and seal at once. 

Strawberries Boiled Alone.—Many people who are exceed- 
ingly fond of the flavor of strawberry jam object to it 
because it is so luscious. When this is the case, the follow- 
ing recipe is to be recommended: Pick the strawberries, 
weigh them, and boil them for half an hour, stirring fre- 
quently. Add half a pound of sugar to each pound of 
fruit, and boil till the jam will set. 

Green-Gooseberry Jam.—Top and tail the fruit, then 
weigh it and bruise it. Put it into a pan and boil it, stir- 
ring constantly till soft. Rub it through a sieve and boil 
the pulp, but not the skins, with four and a half pounds of 
sugar to six pounds of the original weight of fruit. The 
sugar must be added gradually. Boil till the jam will set. 








FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fie. 1.—AFrrerNoon-Dress, OF Ma1zs-CoLorEep FicurED 
Sateen, The underskirt is composed of two deep side- 
plaited flounces. The lower one extends as high as the 
knee, the upper one. nearly to the waist. Over this, a 
panier-drapery is arranged for the front, being gathered 
into the waist. The back drapery is short and quite bouf- 
¢ fant. The waist is full in front, plain in the back. A pointed 
§ Spanish waist-belt of black velvet laces in the back. Bows 
2 of black velvet ribbon trim the full sleeves, the high vel- 
$ vet collar, and a larger one ornaments the skirt. A jabot of 
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lace is added down the front of the bodice, and the same 
edges the sleeves. Straw hat of Milan braid, faced with 
black velvet and trimmed with maize-colored ostrich-tips, 
with loops of ribbon to match. Parasol of white pongee, 
edged with lace and finished with black velvet bows. 

Fie. 11.—Visitine-Dress, oF GOBELIN-BLUE FIGURED AND 
Puatn SATEEN. The underskirt of the plain material is 
laid in box-plaits all around ; the overdress and bodice all 
in one, as a polonaise. The front of bodice laps over and 
fastens at the left shoulder under a passementerie ornament. 
The waist is confined by ribbons which begin at the side- 
seam and loop in front under a crescent-shaped ebuckle. 
The front drapery turns up to the waist, under the back 
drapery, which is long and slightly bouffant over the modi- 
fied tournure. High turban hat of coarse straw, turned 
up with Gobelin-blue velvet and trimmed with standing 
loops of gros-grain ribbon forming a wind-mill bow. 

Fig. 111.—AFTERNOON-Dress, oF SALMON-PINK Nun’s- 
Vei1tinG. The underskirt is entirely plain. The overdress 
is very simple, being cut long and full and simply caught 
up on the left side. The back is looped over the tournure 
and then falls straight. Full waist. Fine tucks form the 
yoke and tops of sleeves. A wide sash of surah in a light 
mahogany-color ties loosely around the waist, is kuotted 
at the left side. 
same surah. A turban hat of straw is trimmed with tlic 
two shades of surah silk to match the costume. 

Fic. 1v.—Visitinc-Dress, 0F MAHOGANY-CoLORED Bex- 
GALINE. The lower skirt is trimmed with three bands 
of passementerie insertion. 
slightly looped over the underskirt, under a large butterfly- 
bow of the material at the left side. 
over a vest of the passementerie. Three bands of narrower 
passementerie form the lower part of the waist. These 
only come from the side-seams. Full sleeves, high collar. 


Poke hat of straw, trimmed with maize-colored gauze and 
standing plaited Low of the material of the dress. 
Fia. v.—Visitina-Dress, OF VIOLET CASHMERE OR NUN’s- 


Vertine. The underskirt is of striped material to match. 
The overdress loops high on the left side, seemingly under 
a long loop of wide ribbon, which ties in a long bow-and- 
ends. Back drapery long and slightly puffed over the 
tournure. The round waist has revers of the stripe cut on 
the bias. A jabot of lace fills in the vest. Cuffs and collar 
of the stripe. Fine straw hat, faced with black velvet and 
trimmed with ostrich-tips in violet, tied with a bow of rib- 
bon to match. 

Fig. vi.—WaAtkine-Dress, or BorDERED Came.’s-Hatrr. 
The skirt is plain, the border forming the trimming. The 
overskirt forms a long pointed drapery in front. Back 
drapery long and slightly looped. Long loops-and-ends of 
moiré ribbon ornament the right side. The bodice opens 
in front over a full vest of surah to match. Collar, revers, 
and top of sleeves are of the border, as seen in illustration. 
Hat of coarse straw, trimmed with moiré ribbon and 
ostrich-plumes. 

Fie. vir.—Lace Hat. The foundation is entirely cov- 
ered with rows of black lace, the brim of the same. A row 
of jet beads finish the edge. Ostrich-tips in black or color, 
with agrafe for the trimming. 

Fic. w111.—Boy’s Suit, of white twilled flannel. Front 
of blouse, cuffs, collar, and pants braided and embroidered 
im navy-biue. 

Fie. rx.—Siurve, trimmed with leeps of velvet, moiré, 
or gros-grain ribbon. 

Fie. x.—Hovse-Dress, or Lient-Prxx Sateen, studded 
with a Pompadour pattern in colom. The foundation-skirt 
is silk and the double delaine tunic is draped with velvet 
ribbon bows-and-ends. The pointed bodice is bordered 
with a frill, and the folds of the bodice are fastened to the 
left shoulder with a velvet bow. 

Fic. x1.—Gini’s Fraxnen Texwnis-Suit, for six years 


The cuffs of the full sleeves are of the $ 


The overdress is full and { 


The full waist opens § 


) old girl. “Skirt is box-plaited. A pointed apron-front ends 
ina sash bow-and-ends at the back. Blouse-waist, collar, 
> vest, and cuffs in English embroidery. A bow of narrow 
ribbon ties the collar. 

Fig. xu1.—Girw’s Hat, in fancy straw. The crown is 
covered with dotted mri. Field-flowers and loops of rib- 
bon trim the hat, from tho back up to the tup of crown, 

Fie. x11.—Peisse, of figured black bengaline, over a 
box-plaited skirt of black surah. ‘The pelisse opens down 
the front. Fine plaits of black surah form the trimming. 
P ts are on the sleeves and front of 
bodice. Small bonnet of black lace, trimmed with white 
and gray wings and loops of ribbon. 

Fie. xrv.—Hat, for young girl, of fancy straw, faced 
¢ with black velvet and trimmed with field-flowers and loops 
of ribbon. 

Fic. xv.—Mornine-Bopicr, of tennis-flannel, striped 
blue and white. The full plastron is cut the reverse way 
of the material. ; 

Fig. xvi1.—AFTERNOON-Drrss, of black silk and grena- 
dine or lace. ‘The underskirt has three pinked ruffles set 
on full. The overdress is full and draped on the right side, 
with a cascade of bows of watered or grosgrain ribbon. 
The bodice has a full plastron in front, trimmed with 
smaller bows to match. Sleeves likewise. The bows on 
the shoulders are quite new and very popular. Hat of 
Llack lace, trimmed with ostrich-plumes. 

Fic. xvir.—Garpen-Hat. The foundation-shape is cov- 
: ered with rows of Swiss embroidery. The inside is of plain 
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$ mull, shirred. Some bows of ribbon around the crown and 
ou the top compose the trimming. Strings of the same. 

Fie. xvitt.—Boy’s Suit, of checked or plain woolens. 
The waist and skirt are kilt-plaited. Yoke, waistband, 
collar, and cuffs of black velvet or velvet to match the pre- 
vailing color of the cloth, 

Fic. x1x.—VisitrnG-Dress, of figured China silk. The 
underskirt is plain, the overdrapery long and full. The 
pointed bodice has a full plastron of plain silk to match. 
Lace trims the edge of bodice and one side of the plastron. 
Bonnet of straw, trimmed with a bird and loops of ribbon. 

Fie. xx.—Boy’s Sartorn-Surt. In marine-blue tweed. 
Knickerbocker pants. Pea-jacket, with anchor embroidered 
in white on front of collar. Cap of cloth to match. 

GENERAL ReEMARKS.—The latest news with regard to 
fashion is that the skirt-springs are subsiding, and naturally 
the extreme bouffant appearance of the back drapery is 
much reduced. Two springs, at the most, are being used 
now, and those of the smallest dimensions. 

Directoire gowns, for the street, are of light Suéde cloth, 
; camel’s-hair, or Henrietta cloth. They are made with a 
3 long straight overdress, with revers on the waist, opening 
} below over a cloth skirt that is trimmed with flat bauds of 
2 galloon or of embroidery, sewed on lengthwise from belt to 

foot. 

Directoire gowns, for the house, are without steels or 
bustle, and are made with a basque and straight-hanging 
skirt-breadths falling on a lower skirt. 

Tailor-gowns, for the street, are of cloth or light-weight 
camel’s-hair.. The underskirt of many of these gowns is 
perfectly plain, with a four-inch border of metal braid, 
either copper, silver, or gold and steel combined. 

Full bodices, shortened waists, and full sleeves are accepted 
for house-wear only as yet. All close materials still are 
made with plain pointed bodices and tight coat-sleeves. 
Round corsages are made with two draperies crossing in 
front or with a single drapery crossing to the other side, 
which is plain. These bodices are worn with a belt or long 
girdle tying at the left side. 

Green promises to be the favorite color, in every conceiv- 
able shade, from the pale Nile-green to the dark cedar and 
ivy shades. The grayish-green or mignonette are the most 
popular, 
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Strawberry, or bois de rose, is one of the new shades and 
is seen in & mixture of wool and silk, which comes also in 
stripes, diagonals, plain red, or red with white, brown, or 
blue hair-stripes, half an inch apart, will still attract. 
Many people will hail with delight the fact that long polo- 
naises will be much worn during the summer. 

Smocked budices, so novel and pretty tor young girls, are 
made of three widths of material. ‘This is gathered, four 
inches deep from the neck and drawn to fit neatly over a 
well-fitted lining. The sleeves are made to correspond— 
three and a half inches long by two and a half wide at the 
top of the sleeve, and foar inches at the wrist. 

Blue and white striped thannel is used for tennis and boat- 
ing dresses, and all colors of wash or tennis flannel for 
mountain and seaside morning-costumes, 

Bonnets.—The large hats of straw or net are reserved 
for more ceremonious wear and garden-parties. Flowers, 
sprays of real wheat, silvered wheat, and loops of ribbon 
and velvet will be the favorite frimmings. Some lace bon- 
nets, trimmed with soft crushed roses, are veiled over the 
flowers with tulle of the same color as the bonnet. This 
has w very soft and pretty effect. 

Children’s dresses, of wash-material, such as gingham or 
batiste, are made with one skirt, tucked, short waists worn 
over white guimps, or else with simpie yoke ad full gath- 
ered waist and sash of the material. 





OUR PARIS LETTER. 
RveE bes Petits Cuamps. 

Black lace dresses have lost none of their popularity. 
They are now made up over colored taffetas, and aro 
trimmed with fringes of jet beads. Very stylish dresses 
are composed of a fabric formed by sewing together wide 
black lace insertion and strips of colored surah or satin of 
he same width as the lace, and made up over taffetas of 
the same color as the satin orsurah, A wide sash in colored 
watered silk to mstch adorns the skirt. This style is espe- 
cially effective in pink surah and black lace. Sometimes, 
the silk stripe 1s in black watered silk. One of the prettiest 
of the new foulards has a black ground, printed with a design 
of ears of wheat in pale-yellow. The dress is trimmed with 
bands of black lace insertion over pale-yellow ribbon, A 
new material, called ‘‘roline,”* is among the novelties for , 
summer-wear. It isa thin silken fabric, something between 
a foulard and a gauze, and is designed to replace the former. ; 
The most attractive styles are in cream-white or pure white 
grounds, printed with small sprays of flowers in their natural 
colors. Black gauzes, embroidered by hand with scattered 
leaves in black floss-silk and jet beads, are among the more 
elegant materials of the season; but they are very costly. 
Black laces and insertions heavily beaded with steel are used 
for trimming black dressy toilettes, and are exceedingly 
effective. N 

The prettiest cambrics of the season are in solid colors, 
violet and the new Marseilles-blue being the favorite hues. 
They are made up over taffetas of the same shade. A very 
practical style for one of these thin dresses is to have it 3 
made with a polonaise, opening up the side over a skirt 
in two wide flounces of cream lace on a taffeta underskirt 
of the same hue as the cambric. Bows and long ends in 
watered ribbon to match compose the trimming. Tho 
polonaise must be made very long, coming nearly to the 
lowest edge of the lower lace flounce in front, Simpler 
cambric dresses have the skirt laid in large flat plaits and 
ornamented either with a Directoire sash in watered silk 
or with loops and long ends in finger-wide watered ribbon. 
Usually, the sash or ribbons match the dress precisely in 
shade; but a very effective toilette for a young Spanish 
brunette was in cherry-red cambric, trimmed with black 
watered ribbons, 
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Tulle evening-dresses are extensively worn. They are 
shown in very brilliant colors—such as rose-red, Marseilles- 
blue, the new morning-green, and an exquisite shade of 
lilac, ‘The skirt is made short and perfectly plain, in several 
superposed thicknesses of tulle over a tafleta foundation. 
Silk stockings and satin slippers matching the dress in hue 
ure worn with these rial twilettes—though, with’ the rose- 
1ed tulle, black silk stockings, black satin slippers, long 
black kid gloves, and a fan in black ostrich-feathers have 
been used as adjuncts with ad ble effect. 

There has been a very decided change in the styles of 
wedding-dresses. Plain materials—such as white faille, 
or corded silk, or satin—are no longer in vogue. Fashion 
now decrees heavy brocades, the pattern large leaves and 
flowers in satin on a faille ground or a very rich silk in 
wide alternate stripes of corded silk and satin. The satin 
stripe may be plain or may be brocaded in a narrow pattern 
of small vines and flowers. Watered silk aud moiré antique 
are also fashionable. These rich silks form the corsage and 
train, the skirt-front being in draperies of lace. Very few 





orangeblossoms adorn the toilette; a cluster at the throat, 


one at the waist, and a third set at one side of the lace 
of the skirt-front being alone admissible. No wreath is 
worn, a knot of orangeblossoms confining the folds of the 
tulle veil at one side of the head, = 
There is but little change in the style of hats and bonnets 
during the past month. The Tosca hat continues to be 
popular, but is rather too “‘loud”’ and eccentric to be 
destined to a protracted vogue. Lilies-of-the-valley and 
lilacs, both white and purple, are extensively used for 
trimming these large hats when in blacks straw. Crocuses 
and buttercups adorn black lace bonnets with their brilliant 
yellow clusters, Capotes composed entirely of flowers are 
popular for full-dress bonnets. Large hats in Leghorn 
straw, trimmed with cream-white or pule-yellow ostrich- 
plumes and fuille ribbon, are considered the height of 
elegance. A very picturesque hat is composed of interlaced 
ruse-branches without leaves but retaining their thorns, 
mounted on a wide-brimmed frame on a foundation of 
white net and having a wreath of wild-roses as a trimming. 
Black straws and braids in all varieties are much used for 
both hats and bonnets for demi-toilette. Long finger-wide 
strings in black or colored faille are set underneath the 
edge of the back of the crown of the large wide-brimmed 
hats. They are to be drawn forward and tied under the 
chin, replacing the gauze scarfs that were worn in .this 
way last autumn. 
Lucy H. Hooper. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Bivgz FLannet Frock, for girl of four years, 
trimmed with blue worsted braid and white embroidery. 
The large bib-collar is fastened at the back, Poke hat of 
coarse straw, trimmed with standing loops of blue and 
white striped ribbon, 

Fic, 11.—Scorcn Surt, for boy of three, Scotch plaid for 
the kilted skirt, cut on the bias, The jacket is in plain 
cloth, or ted with t g8 in mohair braid. 
Scotch cap, 

Fig. 111.—Costumg, iv Cream Camet’s-Harn,. trimmed 
with spotted navy-blue braid, Sailor hat in straw, trimmed 
to match. 

Fig. 1v.—Hat ror Girt or Srx Years, Fine English 
straw. . The brim is faced with red velvet, and above it are 
bows of red and blue ribbon ; or, if more suitable, navy-blue 
and beige-colored ribbons may be substituted. 

Fic. v.—Rusu Straw Hat, trimmed with gauze ribbon 
and spotted gauze; a cluster of poppies and Margucrites 
in front. 
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“1 Told You So.” 


“Bless my heart, John, how 
stout you ‘ve grown since I 
saw you last!” 

ee, ’s because I ‘ve been 


“fers Sarsaparilla, 


as you advised. It has done 
wonders: strengthened my, di 

gestion, cured my liver trouble, 
purified my blood, and put flesh 
on my bones.” 

“T told youso, my boy! Why, 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is the best 
Medicine ever made. I know, 
because I ’ve tried it.” 








“T suffered greatly for years from a 
low condition of the blood and general 
debility, and had such severe pains 
in my back and shonlders that it was 

impossible at times to do any work. Ihave been greatly helped by a few bottles 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and take every opportunity to speak of my cure to those 
who are afflicted as I was.” — Wittiam P. STearns, 9 Free st., Portland, Me. 

“T have sold more of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla than of any other’medicine in my 
store, and have recommended it to many. I believe it is unequaled as a blood- 
purifier.”’"—-M. Vrsse., 2629 Girard ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

“My wife was for a long time a sufferer from humors on her neck. Nothing 
did her any good until we tried Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, two bottles of which made a 
complete cure.” —W. 8S. Martin, Burning Springs, W. Va. 

“We have sold Ayer’s Sarsaparilla here for over thirty years and always 
recofamend it when asked to name the best blood-purifier.”—W. T. McLean, 
Druggist, Augusta, Ohio. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


‘PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1. Six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 





DYSPHPSIA 


Counts its victims by thousands. Indeed, there are few persons whose 
digestive organs are uniformly in good working order. One of Ayer’s 
Pills taken after dinner, or a dose at night before retiring, never fails 
to give relief, in the worst cases of Indigestion, and wonderfully assists. 
the. process: of nutrition, For all disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, 
the best medieineis.. 


Ayer’ 8 Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass. Sold by all Druggists. 
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Perfectly nourishes the child from birth, without the addition of cow's milk, 
and digests as easily as human milk. Send for “Our Baby's First and Second 
Years,” by Marion Harland. REED & CARNRICK, New York. 


12 (WieFREMEDIES 
FAMILIES «TRAVELERS 
p WITH FuLL mene 

Hatirely tet peered by an invisible device 


© ruts awant | piee af which i piven Soper 
=LONG WISHED FOR; ; to the = worn for mont 


ful 
) failed. 
pRIC CE& CO, . sees For also 


Excursions! TQ STOUT PEOPLE. 





















Summer Resorts and Excursions 


Send four cents, in stamps, for copy of Illustrated 





Tourist - Book, containing sketches and list of Summer WE T and 

Hotels a:d Buarding-H uses for season of 1888. The great oer OBESITY bh etl ioe Sebresion Dit ed 
four-track New York C-ntral and Hudson River Railroad and nacseous dru: enateeneery Ne witreation wit fall in. 

is the favorite route for summer travel to New York, structions HOW 


ann sent in piain sealed envelope lor 
Boston, or New England, Trains arrive at Grand Central fevamps. EB. K LYNTO 19Perk Pinca New Vor 


8 in heart of New York City, id hotel le 
Set ate "adunce “oe OW ter redone Soe | ~ PEERLESS BYES Ais sSET 
HENRY MONETT, G. P. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


A, 
____ Grand Central Station, New York ON 
Largest Establishment in the World for their 


PRICE Pacial D air and Sealp, 
Niecy Superfluous Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
~ ah Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Acne, Pim- 
gene st 3 ples, Black Heads, Scars, Pitting, etc.,and their 
i a ; treatment. Send 10c, for 50-page book treating 
9 on 25 ekin fmperfections; 5th edition. 
Dr. JOMN H. reeesery: 
or 7% 37 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 


Established 1870. Inventor of Facial Api laces, 
Springs. etc. Six Parlors; three for 





























CA ah, Sheree 
lacure® Skin. is not &@ wash or powder 


ees | EDOR ADRESSSHIELDS | 


&Co.. Toledo, O, e BESTINTHE woRLD 


NIVERSITY. PIANOS ‘ BACTIMOREM2 SAMPLE PAIR 50 
x rus won ‘EAN@LADIES® 
RPE 


FINEST PIANOS IN THE W: 
Solo DIRECT TO FAMILIES snving 
using ** A dipesidia” gain 15 lbs. of solid flesh a 
moath, A delicions beverage containing no arsenic. 
Pi (sealed) 5c. Wileox Specific 














Co.,Phila., Pa. 


vur eg em circular on Dres: 
rn €.Reed’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem, frien tr. ress Reed Magic Seale Co. Quincey, 1H. 





you 
years, Send for catalogue to 
Hlarchal & Smith Pianc Oo. 285 E. Bist St. w Y. 
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$85, Sol p.,GOLD_ WATCH FREE! ka)GOLD! 





tin case watch: mal intel i wats é Reve a ei se of poyeley- 
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* or gent’s, hunting ease, 
stem wind, worth $75.00. 
Uf there be more than one 
eorrestanswer, the second 


Feen| ir lo~ 

eatlyy fer a mon cc tne, we usually =o 000 im 

trade the srrounding country. These w ee a: 

will reecive a great benefit for seareely any — - trouble. 

the most ible and liberal offer ever A va fend 25 cents, (oliver it ye yon can) or stamps with ar 

where they cam be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly - |: vee apache ft Doral pth iy ve apy ge age Ry 

aay trouble for you te show them 2. Ginn aii may call at yout ay a ee of the sone eg! our jewelry, alee onr Whole 

home, and your reward will be: most sai > A posta 

which te write us, costs but 2 cent, and if, after you know all, wea 

— — = go —o- why ne harm is done. But if 
re dress at once, you can “ee. FREE, AN heat 

$85, S011p Gop, “Huwtine-Case ATCH and our large, come 

tine of valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES, We pay allexpress 
Address, 6110508 & CO., Box 399 Portland, Maine, 
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Although the last introduced on this market, 
they have superseded all others by their 
superior quality. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN 
FRENCH SOUPS _ 


In 1)~pint glass Jars; 
quart, pint, and half-pint cans. 
READY FOR USE. 
REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
SOLD BY 
PARK & TILFORD, 
ACKER, MERRALL, 4N>0 CONDIT 

AND LEADING GROCERS. 


Green Turtle, Terrapin, Consommé, Tomato, 
Mock-Turtle, Chicken, Mulligatawny, Ox- 
Tail, Julienne, Printanier, Mutton-Broth, 
Pea, French Bouillon, Vegetable, Beef 
(or Soup and Bouilli). 


Send us 16 cents, in stamps, to pay for postage, and we 
will mail you a sample-can at your Choice, Please mention 
this magazine. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO. 
101 Warren Street, New York. 
GAME AND CHICKEN PATES, TRUFFLED: 
AN EXCELLENT LUNCH-DELICACY. 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


Full Suits and Overcoats 
at proportionate prices. 


Owing to the enormous 
number of mnail-orders re- 
ceived from New York City 
alone, we have opened there 





DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


a branch *lasroom, 
BROAD 
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aN 
; FLAVORS. 


erfe 
THE ‘Sens Unequaled Are Saeed th — a 
Th prom id. “Wiowing friends 
oven nenel LERS TREBLE LE SALES WITH THEM, 


Laboratory—Home-Department— Westfield, Mass. 
New York Office: 63 Park Place. 


CORSETS 


Boned with Featherbone. 
‘Ask your Dealer for them. 








The best ever made. 








pack NUMBERS and complete sets of reading magazines 
Rates low. AMERICAN MaGazine Excuanae, Scoharie,N.Y 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Fxhibition. 
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Youne FOLKS—containing German_ stories, with Rogiish 
translation. Subs.,$1. Youne Forxs, Box 2020, N. Y. 





Stewart Building, where 
our New-York customersmay 
calt audibe measured without 
thetrouble of writing us. But, 
if our goods are so desirable 
in New York, surely they 
must he bargains to the customer in the country. where 
clothing is higher. These goods are within the xeach of 
everyone in the ‘United States, all at the same price, 
excepting costiof postage or express. Upon receipt of six 
cents, we mail twenty samples of cloth to select: from, self- 
Measurement blinks, and a fortyeight-inch linen tape- 
measure, If you cannot wait for samples, tell us about 
what color you prefer—send us your waist, inside leg, and 
hip measures, together with $3.00, and 35 ce: ts to prepay 
express or postage—and we will guarantee safe delivery 
and perfect. satisfaction. For any cause, we refund 
money upon request or make another garment, if customer 
desires. The American Express Company—capit:! 
20,000,000—will Jromptly reply.to any inquiry rent their 

n office. Address all mail to ns at Boston office. 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS COMPANY, 
18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








By return mail. Full description 
Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- 
cutting. MOODY & CO., Crnerxnartt, 0. 


FREE 
LADY 





AGENTS WANTED for Ladies’ and Cc hildren’ 8 
Weer.  Valunble free 
Write Mrs. F.C. Farrington, Box 648 Chicago. 








SHAVING 5 S JAP ‘ VROOM& FOWLER'S. 15: 


MIL'TAR YOUR ORUGG 








Sin’ Secins und’ acl of Plush, 
and Velvet for Patch: 
2 to a oO. Weta. Providence, RL 7 


OGY: A book forevery woman, 
Pall 7 pn 


TOKOL ee 


$9,000 SOLD ate AGENTS 


SANITARY PUBLIOHING CO., Chicago, I, 


wo 
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N BUY for Chamenives 


their growing da 











a ; LS. i won't pull off. 

Thousands now in use {om Seid by {EADING TAILERS cverrwhere. Send for . 

descriptive circular, FERRIS BROS., Manufacturers, 341 aewar, New York. 

MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, ILL., WHOLESALE WESTERN ACENTS. 
HEADACHE CAN BE CURED HAIR DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS An‘ 
with 
Py ae lon tue |HAIR DESTROYER gi 
COALINE HEADACHE - POWDERS. Approved by Eminent Phystctans. 6 

These Powders are guaranteed to cure Sick-Headache LIPS, the skin and free Raeeguinaen dren: a pot 


and Headaches arising from Nervousness, Neuralgia, | fumed; never fails to permanently remove the 


Fatigue, Exposure to the Sun, Alcoholic Excesses, etc. | betty par up in plain packets in the form ofa / 
Coutain no narcotics and are perfectly harmless, leaving 5 sealed lette rice, #100 per packet. Sold 





no after-effect. Price, 50 cents. For sale by druggists, by Druggists. We will send it by mail on re- Eit! 
or sent by mail. ARMS. colPt of PV TLLIAMSON & CO, pre 
COALINE COMPANY, Buffalo, N. Y. 2171 Park Place, New York. 








] TT’ The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
Jo G LLOTTS 332, 351, 170, and his other styles. | ‘ 


PENS. SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 


1OouU 
OPIUM & bits CURED | SEE HERE! SPynejere oncctaif on 1000 use- 


Hee rE ere Ob. me expense. | Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Curcago, ILL, 














Mrs. Emma D. E. N. ewer Great Book. 7 3 
SELF-MADE 


OR, OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 
By MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


Is now Complete in Book-Form, in Two Volumes. Price $1.50 each or $3.00 a Set. 





oucotzw 


It is also issued in two volumes, under the names of 


ISHMAEL! AND SELF=RAISED. 


Price $1.50 each, or $3.00 for the Two Books. 








MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE WORKS, An entire new edition has just been published, in 
forty-three volumes, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, bound in morocco cloth, library style, with a full-gilt 
back, at the low price of $1.50 each or $64.50 a set. Send for a complete list of them; sent free, on application. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—A complete set of above $64.50 edition, in forty-three volumes, will be sent to any one, 
by express, freight prepaid, on receipt of Fifty Dollars, if ordered at once of the publishers, T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila., Pa. 


BG Mrs. Southworth's books will be found for sale by all Booksellers and at all News-Stands everywhere, or copies of 
them will be sent to any one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting the retail price to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Ag Lady Canvaseers wanted. Write for Catalogue and special rates to canvassers, large wages in a pleasant business. 
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= ELEGANT PREMIUMS FOR 1888.<>* 











OUR PRINCIPAL PREMIUMS FOR 1888 WILL BE THE 


“CHOICE GEMS” 


An elegant book of fine steel-engravings, handsomely bound in patent morocco, full gilt—making a fine centre-table 
ornament. It is, beyond doubt, the finest premium ever offered by us. Also 


“THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES,” 


A handsome large-sized steel-engraving, twentyone by twentyseven inches—one of the finest ever issued by us. 
Either of these—or both, for some clubs—can be had by getting up a club for “Prrerson.” To RecapiruLate: Our 
premiums are: . 


1. THE BOOK OF “CHOICE GEMS.” 
Il. STEEL=ENGRAVING, “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” 
Ill EXTRA COPY OF MAGAZINE FOR ONE YEAR. 





GET UP CLUBS FOR 1888! 





FOR THE CLUB-TERMS SEE SECOND PAGE OF COVER. 
Address, post-paid, THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., 306 Chestnut St., Phila. 


PREMIUM ENGRAVINGS. 


It is the custom of “Peterson’s Macaztnr,” as all its old subscribers know, to engrave, every year, A PREMIUM 
Prat, in order to reward persons getting up clubs, These plates are executed in the highest style of art, at an original 
cost of. from ONE THVUSAND TO £WO THOUSAND DOLLARS. “Peterson,” having kept up this 
practice for eng Kaye: has now an unrivaled selection of such engravings. These are now, as « great tuducement, 











offered (postage ) for Fifty Cents each, to subscribers or their friends. The engravings are as follows: 
The Surrender of Cornwallis, ..... i 4s Harerad eer ee (27% inches by 21) 
Washington’s Adieu to His yawned H ©  & 109 Ged gud @aele cer (27 a «6 21) 
Bunyan on Trial,....... Weave alle: oaectdd abu ocr 6 ses Pel aii aad (27... .4 “ 21) 
Bae 8 Dw kc ts te eis Scotts 4 agreed OP ae “ 21) 
Washington’s First Interview with His Wife, ..........6068. (24 « “ 20) 
The Star of Téghlebem, % 5. ew tc dias seve ate (24 “ 16) 
“Our Father Who Artin Heaven,” ....... eciae oe wane et (OR HTK FG) 
Washington at Trentom ........ccccce0. MR gre oe ste in « 16) 
Bessio’s TPM DARE gw et ww ole Rite seth biel mibbe « (24 « « 16) 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, ..........6:% 6 sasenninie aee (24 « “ 16) 
Angels of Christmas, ....... o! 6:6; 0. 0 0 WIS ha ae-o te Sues OE “ -16) 
Not Lost, but Gone Before, ..........05. RRR I ee 
Christmas Morning, .......... Paar ee ee a | (24 “« 20) 
Christ Blessing Little Children, ... 1.050.800 es oye spre (hk, ee 
Washington at Valley Forge, .... . 0 0 0 6 oka weet gietdtals b fe ble te G4: 4. Say 
Gran’father Tells of Yorktown,........0 0000 e eee eeeee (34 .= « 20) 
“Huey Went Wale Thats... 1. tee eee tt te @o * .% 16) 
Laced ip tsps diae 0 aac ot ES nn a ao LA eee 
el ca eg SR ED FE RS ee “ Rl) 
CWO Outyo . wey. 70. CTS CR Tes cies ce eneacesen ee. 8) 3% me 
Pe ey ed. B.S 0 gone dered ear? en PON LR ott 
I So, gies carn acuian an oii ge MOTT) ee 
Matherte Marling, 604.8G NG cece ec wswaveee pa A ST Pee 


The Wreath of Immortelles,......... 000 ce eeeveees 6. Bad.) 2a 
N. B.—Ann subscriber to “Peterson.” or her friend, can have either of these engravings by remitting fifty cents, which 
is the mere cost of printing and paper. Or five will be sent for two dollars. Always say which you wish, 
Address THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO. 
No, 3U6 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MASON & HAMLI 


ORGANS 


The Cabinet-Organ was introduced by Mason 
& Hamlin in 1861. Mason & Hamlin Organs 
have always maintained their supremacy over 
all others, having received Highest Honors at 
ail Great World’s Exhibitions since 1867. 


SUPPLIED TO 
H. M. Queen Vicrorta, IraLo CAMPANINT, 
Tue Empress Evefnrz, CHarLes Gounon, 
Tue Roya Navy, Gro. W. Morean, 


8.S.““Erruria” & “Umprta,” Geo. W. WARREN, ‘ 


Sm Artnur SULLIVAN, 
Dr. STALNER, 


8. P. Warren, 
Saint-Saens, 


PIANOS 


WITH THEIR 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING 
PATENTED JULY 247TH! 1883» 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY 
Brightest, Purest Tones, 
Greatest Durability. 


IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 


Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the 
extraordinary claim for their pianos that they 
are superior to all others, They recognize 
the high excellence achieved by other leading 
makers in the art of piano-building,. but still 
claim superiority. This they attribute solely 
to the remarkable improvement introduced hy 
them in the year 1882 and now known as thé 
“Mason & HamiLin PIANO-STRINGER,” by thé 


Turo. Tuomas, Sr. James Hatt, 
Duper Buck, X. SCHARWENKA, 
AND MANY OTHERS, 


use of which is secured the greatest possible 
purity and refinement of tone, together with 
greatly-increased capacity for standing in tune 
and other important advantages. 


THE LISZT ORGAN, 
WITH PIPE TOP. 





FASHIONABLE MODELS: 
Liszt Organ, Queen’s Model, 
Eolian-Harp Organ (at $105), 
Yacht-Organ ($22 and up). 


A circular, containing testimonials from three hundred 
purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent, together with de- 
scriptive catalogue, to any applicant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 
also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


anata | BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 








Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed © 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 

4 cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids aa 
well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Of, Dorehester, Mas, 





Like all our ‘ chocolates, is pre. 

pared with the greatest care, and 

, Consists of & superior quality of 

cocoa and ‘sugar, flavored with 

Served as a 

fry as: confece 

‘ tionery,: it is-a deticious article, 

7, and : is Ape recouiwended by 
ft tourists. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


FORT THE “HAIR. 


Used by the Earl and Countess of Limerick. 
| Used by the Farl and Countess of Elgin. 

It will force the hair to grow. 

It will fasten falling batrs. 

Tt will make the hair thick, strong, and long. 

It will actually cure scurf end dandruff, 











